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Wisconsin’s Finest Cheese 
Christmas Gift Boxes 


1 can please both 





Why Shop in Stores for Gifts Which Are Now Off the Market? Y 


individuals, or families with these tasty cheese gifts. The boxes are 


young and old, 
big and generous looking, yet they are priced so economically that you can afford one 
NAME : vw 

NAME on your 


for EVERY yhristmas list. 


Gifts for Factory and Office Employees—-Any one of these five packages listed make 
y sift nt discount is allowed for ten or more packages 


splendid employee gifts. A 5 perce 
shipped t ne address at one time. Greeting cards bearing name of sender will 


be enclosed. 





WISCONSIN 
SAMPLER No. 5 
Six (6) Liberal Por- 


Heart of Swiss Cheese, No. 2 


Fully aged Swiss selected 











rr ne flavor and texture {WwW > 

ade amous Green ions i si 

County You'll be delignht- er chen oases 
s / ° 


ed with the superb qual 
ity of this fine cheese for 
your own consumption or 
as a gift Packed in cor- 
rugated shipping container. 


in corrugated box (no 
frills). Approx. 4 lbs., 


postpaid 2 45 
2 

















Cheese Gift Box No. 1 


This box contains 8 liberal portions of 


Wisconsin’s FINEST CHEESE: Swiss, 
Brick, American, Baby Gouda, Mel-O- 
Pure, Blue, Kaukauna Klub and Swiss 


Gruyere. $ 2.90 


Postpaid, Net Weight 
4% Ibs. 
No. 3—Choice Shelf-Cured Brick 
Approx. 51/2 Ibs.—Postpaid $2.10 








No. 4 Cured Swiss 


(Same as No. 2) | 
Approx. 21/2 |b.—Postpaid 


$1.50 





attention. 







Net Weight Approx. 
5 Ibs. Postpaid 





$2.75 


Mail your orders early—for the best service. 
Your order will be promptly acknowledged and filed for shipment. Please 
specify whether order is for immediate shipment or Christmas delivery. 


Shipping starts December 15. 


Remit with order. 


Long distance shipments receiving first 


We reserve the right to substitute cheese of equal quality and price 
only if forced to do so by market conditions. 


SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


Monroe, 
Wisconsin 























T’S BUTTON 








TIME 


For your Past President, Mone ore thi prices 
for your New President, President’s Button, 
WEN ANN Sooo oe seicnaacul $3.50 
for your Club Secretary, Past President’s Button, 
OL |: a a er ae 3.50 
for your Treasurer. Club Secretary’s Button, 
> 2 rose: gold................ 3.50 
The official buttons are Club Treasurer’s Button, 
ready and it is just a matter of eee 3.50 


good management to have ev- 
erything ready for the change- 
over this winter. 





The offical Kiwanis Members 
Lapel Buttons are furnished as 


_ follows: 


If some of your past presi- 


dents have lost their lapel buttons it would Gold Plated {Lots 
be fitting and proper to present new ones (Lots 
to them. 1/20 10 K. fLots 
Gold filled Lots 

Keep a supply of the regular buttons for “ 
the new members you are going to get this 10K. Gold ome 


year and next. 
Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





of less than 50, each............ $ .25 
of 50 or more, each.............. .20 
of less than 50, each............ .40 
of 50 or more, each.............. 35 
of less than 50, each............ 1.00 
of 50 or more, each.............. .90 


The official emblems of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional are supplied to clubs direct from 
the General Office. 






































ROE 
FULKERSON 


Potential Thief 
























“ .. but for the Grace of God and the cold 
fishy eye of a Quaker grocer .. .. Roe might 
now be No. 34768 in the Chain Gang. 

“One day Mother sent me to the store for a 


dollar's worth of sugar... It was to be charged 
... At the store I told Mr. Conning that my 
mother wanted ninety cents worth . . . He seemed sur- 
prised ... he weighed the sugar... handed it tome... 
I told him I wanted the ten cents in change... he slid his 
glasses down his nose and looked at me... it was a cold 


ut 


look ...’’ But read what happens to Roe—read it all in 
Roe’s new book, MY PERSONAL PAGES, just off the press. 


postpaid 





use 
coupon 


below 


Here’s the book Kiwanians for years have been waiting 
for. Full of laughter and tears and wholesome philosophy. 
Folksy writing, about Roe’s friend the forger, about the 
crippled boy and the man he thought was God, about 
Kjulebaggening up in Ben Knudson‘s country. 


Here are 45 of Roe’s most popular Personal Pages appear- 
ing in The Kiwanis Magazine back through the years. 192 
pages of them. Through these pages stalk rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief—babies, kids, dogs, darkies, ministers, 
crooks, mothers. Here are the stories you read and chuckled 
over, told your friends about. 





Here’s a rich, mellow philosophy of a man who has lived a 
long while and seen a lot of folks and still loves them. It’s a book 
you'll want to keep around to strengthen your faith in human 
nature. It’s a book you'll want to give to your friends. Send for 
copies today—use the coupon below. 


| 
ORDER BLANK l 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago: | 
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book ‘My Personal Pages.” 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 


~ 






SINESS TOMORROW 


Nu 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 








Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity somor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America's All-Out War Program by 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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N this People’s War we of the North American 
continent are fighting for a great many things 
some definite, some vague. 

But there is nothing indefinite, nothing vague 
about The North American Way. It is a way of life 
—a way of living—it is life itself. We of the United 
States and Canada are fighting to maintain those 
standards of living to which we are accustomed, 
those standards won by the blood of our forefathers 
on a hundred battlefields here and abroad. 

It is fitting and proper that a Canadian citizen, 
Fred G. McAlister, from a city with the historic and 
heroic name of London, a Canadian citizen who is 
the president of Kiwanis International, should sug- 
gest a re-dedication of “our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor” to the securing and maintaining 
of The North American Way. 

So herewith we present the first of a series of 
articles which will have to do with The North 
American Way. The articles may run for months, 
for the “duration” or for the life of The Kiwanis 
Magazine and Kiwanis. We think the magazine is, 
through this series, entering into the most important 
phase of its already useful existence. 

The North American Way must include The Four 
Freedoms of President Roosevelt. It is significant 
that we start the series with the first of The Four 
Freedoms—‘Freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world.” And it is significant 
that the first article is written by a St. Louis 
Kiwanian, Harry W. Flannery, who achieved literary 
greatness through work in Berlin as a radio cor- 









































respondent and who wrote one of the great books 
of the war, “Assignment to Berlin.” As a radio 
commentator, journalist, speaker and author he is 
a leader. 

There are more and still more articles to come, 
for The North American Way embraces the other 
Freedoms and includes all the culture and refine- 
ment that we as Kiwanians have learned to appre- 
ciate and which we have proven we are willing to 
fight for—die for. There are blue stars and there 
are gold stars on our Kiwanis service flags. 

And so in North America—Kiwanis America it 
was named by Edwin F. Hill of honored memory— 
our millions of young men are in uniform, our 
armies of laborers are sweating, our home front is 
manned by a determined people—we are all out for 
The North American Way. 

Covetous and treacherous little brown men want 
Vancouver Island as much as they want Santa 
Barbara. Canada and the United States have foes 
in common. Only the setting of the “Rising Sun” 
assures continuance of The North American Way, 
only the trial and conviction of Messrs. Shickel- 
gruber, Goering, Himmler, Mussolini and others of 
Germany and Italy and the smashing of their war 
power and the restoring of lands and peace to a 
plundered and pillaged Europe and Africa and Asia 
and the islands of the Pacific make safe the con- 
tinuance of The North American Way. 

The Kiwanis Magazine is proud to introduce The 
North American Way. 
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THE NAZI PRESS [8 
OURS IS FREE? 
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GAZINE 


SHACKLED .... 


by Harry YW. Blaunery, AUTHOR OF "ASSIGNMENT TO BERLIN" 








NE morning last summer I 
stumbled into a wrong room. 
I was on my way to a foreign 
press conference of the Nazi 
Propaganda Ministry in Berlin, but 
absent-mindedly I wandered into a hall 
on another floor. To my astonishment 
all about me were Germans. None of my 
colleagues was about. One burly Ger- 
man ordered me out. I had almost at- 
tended a gathering of the Nazi press. 
Every morning, just before noon, the 
representatives of all Nazi newspapers 
are summoned to this meeting on the 
Wilhelmstrasse. There they are told 
what they may print, what they may 














speech on the four freedoms: 

“In the future days which we seek to 
make secure, we must look forward to 
a world founded upon four essential 
freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and 
expression—everywhere in the world.” 

Freedom of speech and expression— 
freedom of the press, the radio and the 
public platform—is rightfully first. 

That’s because it is basic, because it 
is the only way in which free men can 
protect their freedom. It is the only way 
in which men can know what is hap- 
pening about them, the only way by 
which they can draw their own conclu- 

















not print, what they may say in their 
comments. 

They are told—and they dare not disobey, under penalty of 
imprisonment or death. 

It’s because of these meetings that the Germans never find 
news in their newspapers. 

It’s because of them that: 

The German people are always reading attacks on speeches 
made by Roosevelt and Churchill, without having read what 
either said. 

The German people heard nothing about the Hess flight until 
three days after it occurred and then had to be satisfied with 
the identical story under the very same headline in every 
newspaper in Germany. They were not able to read another 
word, after those first few days, on the war’s most sensational 
mystery. 

The action of the United States in closing all the Nazi con- 
sulates in this country was confined to five lines on inside pages. 

The German people are not able to learn more than the 
meagre lines of a High Command communique about a raid on 
one of their cities. 

They cannot learn what is happening to their sons, fathers 
and sweethearts in Russia. 

The controlled press is the basis of dictatorship. 

It is the means of making men slaves to despots, since it bars 
the truth from men, bars them from the means of knowing 
what is happening to them and their loved ones, bars them 
from forming opinions, from action and even from thought. 

* * * 


On January 7, 1941, President Roosevelt made his famous 


Number 1 


sions, criticize and demand that things 
which are wrong be set right. It is 
the only way in which democracy, the rule of the people, can 
function. 

It is the only way in which free men can fight a free war to 
preserve freedom. 

Naturally, in these days when we are at war, we may not 
publish news which gives information to the enemy, for as 
someone has said, no story is more important than the lives of 
our fighting men. If the Japanese had known the full extent 
of the damage they inflicted at Pearl Harbor, they might today 
have occupied Hawaii and attacked our West Coast. If they 
had known that they had sunk the aircraft carrier Yorktown, 
in the Battle of Midway, they might not have retreated from 
that battle and today have attacked and perhaps occupied 
Hawaii. 

Today, too, as we are at war, the press owes a responsibility 
to the people and to its own rights as a free press. Through its 
headlines and stories, it is always important that it try to 
present the truth, but today that is even more true. It must 
abandon the temptation to cry out sensational half-truths as 
some did when they proclaimed: 

FRANCE INVADED 
and 
OREGON BOMBED 


The press, the radio and the people, in these days of war, 
must guard as never before, the fundamental freedom—the 
one upon which all others depend—freedom of speech and 
expression. 
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A story of India that is 
which 
is based on experiences en- 
countered by the author. 


different and one 


ONE-SIDED story of Mysterious 
For it is a 
Forty 


India is dangerous. 


+ 


land ot strange paradoxes. 


million are said to retire hungry every 


night—vyet the richest man in the world 
lives in India—the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Nearly ninety per cent of the people of 
India can neither read nor write yet I 


would rather meet any man in argument 
than a Brahmin lawyer from Madras. 
There 
plorable from a sanitary standpoint. But 
most beautiful building in all the 
And that was 


are peasant huts which are de- 


the 
world is the Taj Mahal. 
built in the seventeenth century by Shah 
Jehan, a Mohammedan Emperor. 
Women are beloved in India and yet 
dreadful stories reach our ears of child 
brides and widows. Do not forget that 


the Taj Mahal was built as a memorial 





to a woman. In ancient legends it is 
said that when God made man He had 
nothing left for the creation of woman. 
Hence He is said to have used the fol- 


lowing in the creation of His master- 


piece : 
1. The Lightness of the Feather 
2. The Roundness of the Moon 
3. The Beauty of the Stars 
4. The Timidity of the Jack Rabbit 
5. The Chill of the Snow 


6. The Hardness of the Diamond 
7. The Cunning of the Serpent 
8. The Pride of the Peacock 
9. The Cruelty of the Tiger 
10. The Cackling of the Parrot 
This is one of the paradoxes. Forget 
not the words of Lord Morley: “Every 
civilization from the first to the twen- 
tieth century is living contemporaneous- 
ly in India today.” 

No, we have never seen that rope trick 


in which the fakir throws it into the air 
after which the boy climbs the rope. 
But we have seen monkeys steal bananas 
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MYSTERIOUS INDIA 
By Harold Cooner 


from the breakfast table. We have seen 
the snake charmers clear our garden of 
cobras by charming them and us. 

And we have seen the Taj Mahal. It 
lightly. 


beautiful to pass by 


Twenty thousand workmen toiled seven- 


is too 


teen years to create this “thing of beauty 
and a joy Its 
twenty to thirty million rupees. 


cost—from 
The 


delicately chiselled marble was brought 


forever.” 


from Jeypore on the backs of camels. 
Precious stones were gathered from all 
parts of the known world. Shah Jehan 


has left a memorial to womanhood which 


is worth going around the world to see. 
The charm by moonlight is indescribable. 


Those Fascinating Elephants 
Elephants fascinate me. Our home is 
full of them. Six above the fireplace 
and fourteen supporting the tables. All 
of them are made of teakwood or rose- 
This fascination out of 
various experiences. They include the 
elephant which demanded money which 
it used to buy candy. And also the one 
which squinted down the freight car to 
see if the teakwood logs were straight. 


wood. grew 
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“Elephants a-piling teak in the s'udgy, 

squdgy creek, 

Where the silence ’ung that ’eavy you 

was half afraid to speak! 
On the road to Mandalay.” 

Only one such story can be crowded 
into this account of Mysterious India. 
Place: the Meenachi Temple in Madura. 
The three of us had passed through the 
“Hall of a Pillars.” Then 
we wandered into the “Hali of the Danc- 


Thousand 
ing Gods.” As we examined the curious 
chisellings on the stone wall we were 
amazed when a temple elephant en- 
On its trunk were the marks of 
the god in the form of a trident. Im- 
mediately the two ladies were alarmed. 
Then I shouted to the Mahout “Yayn 
ippedeyay means 


tered. 


“ 


sayhe rai?” which 
“What the dickens are you up to?” Then 
we learned our lesson. In churches, 
temples and elsewhere we have shared 
in contributions. But this elephant was 
trained to demand an offering for the 
Hindu priest. Quickly did we 


the rupee demanded and heaved a sigh 


provide 


of relief as the elephant was guided to 
another part of the Madura Temple. 
How I wish that I had an elephant like 





Harold Cooper 


Gandhi survived the zenith of 
Is he now descending into 


Has 
leadership ? 
a dreamer’s land of visionary impos- 
He seems now to be a con- 
fused and inconsistent politician. This 
We have our 


sibilities ? 


is not lonely isolation. 





that in America! There are certain 
generous Kiwanians from whom a for- 
tune might thus be extracted. 

Space forbids the stories of tigers, 
termites, monkeys Nor 
would one wish to write only of such 
things—for great things are happening 
in Mysterious India today. 


and_ snakes. 


The Strange Man: Gandhi 

Nehru and Gandhi—three 
great leaders of a generation. 
was the great poet. Nehru is the strong 
political leader and Gandhi is the best 


Tagore, 
Tagore 


publicized Oriental. But we give him 
third place in this trinity of noble lead- 
ers. He is difficult of analysis. His life 
is full of contradictions and idiosyn- 
crasies. Though educated in London as 
a lawyer he has spent the middle years 
of his life in South Africa. Then he 
returned to Racial injustice in 
Africa made Gandhi the revered leader 


India. 


of modern India. 


This 


strange man combines the astuteness of 


share in this part of the world. 


a lawyer with the saintliness which 


Hindus Has like 


Macdonald, lived too long? 


love. he, Ramsay 
Dare he 
face the stern realities as Japan is blast- 
ing at the gates of India? 

This world is not being attacked by 
those who would meet Gandhi with noble 
idealism. It is being attacked by in- 
ternational gangsters whose objects in- 
clude the looting of the rich provinces 
of this world. 
admitted this and blamed Hitler accord- 


Three years ago Gandhi 
ingly. 


A Non-violent Sit-down Strike 
Here are some facts to remember as 
we consider this non-violent, sit-down 
strike inaugurated in August. 
1. The 


only a political party. It does not have 


Indian National Congress is 


the support of a united nation. 


2. Should this political party gain 


control of the government there will be 
civil war because of religious antagonism 
between Hindus and Moslems. 

3. This 


that non-violence is impossible. Witness 


Congress party must know 
the recent rioting and looting. 

4. Eleven representative Indians 
the 
Council out of the fifteen members that 


are 


members of Viceroy’s Executive 
voted to arrest Gandhi and his followers. 

5. The Government of India is largely 
Indian. Only a small minority in the 


government is British. It is surprising 
to note how small the British population 
really is. 

The issue is so great that if the little 
brown saint of India blocks the way in 
this 
brushed aside because of sheer necessity. 
The that 


Britain can 


“war for survival’ he must be 


stakes are so great neither 


nor America take a 


gambler’s chance. Even Gandhi would 
be unable to live in a world dominated 
by the Axis powers. 

The British have lost India psycho- 
logically. Yet they have done great 
things in some realms. Forty-five per 
cent of the tillable land has been irri- 
gated. Better sanitary conditions have 
been created. Forty-two thousand miles 
of railroad have been built. Even though 
the population has grown from about 
two hundred million to over three htn- 
dred and sixty million yet famines have 
been eliminated. The per capita tax in 
India is less than two dollars per year 
and about one hundred times that much 
in the United States. 

3ut independence within the British 
Raj is inevitable. The sooner the better 
even though it may mean bloodshed and 
rioting. For surely current events re- 
late to the larger question of white dom- 
ination in Oriental lands. 

“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 


Humpty Dumpty had a big fall. 


All the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men 
Cannot put Humpty Dumpty  to- 


gether again.” 

That is the story of the white man in 
the Orient today much as I hesitate to 
admit it as one born of English par- 
When 
it is won there will be a different Orient. 


entage. We must win this war. 
The Chinese are not fighting to restore 
Shanghai to white imperialists. Burma 
and Java cannot again be completely 
occupied by those who would exploit 
And Myster- 


ious India is in the pathway of destiny 


the economic resources. 


for national independence. Let us hope 
that it will be within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, 
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\VY Week in Canada is de- 
igned to pay tribute to the gal- 
lant officers and men of the 
Royal Canadian Navy and of the Mer- 
chant Marine. It emphasizes the over- 
whelming importance of the Navy and it 
calls to public attention the unsung 
heroes of the Merchant Service. Each 
has its appointed tasks and through 


storm and night and darkness and dan- 


ger they have been carrying them out 
for three long years. Neither has fal- 
tered and neither will falter for the 
Atlantic lifeline must be maintained. 


The record of the two services is now, 
and will be in greater measure, the proud 
boast of the freedom-loving people of 
this country. 

The ships with their priceless cargoes 
Great Britain in 
Day by 
month, 


continue to move to 


unslackening measure. day, 


week by week and month by 


great convoys laden with planes and 


tanks, guns and ammunition, foodstuffs 
and every conceivable sort of materiel of 
war leave our Eastern ports bound for 


that little island around which has cen- 


tered so much of our affections and our 
hopes. The men of the Merchant 
Marine are standing staunchly at their 
posts; the men of the Navy are seeing 


ships go through. 
is the “Silent Service.” To 
Navv_ that 


There are 


that the 
The Navy 
the Merchant 


ipplies 


descriptic Da 


equally stories of 


action and high courage, the telling of 


which must of necessity be postponed. 


Security demands it for their immedi- 


ate or early 


report might contain in- 


When the history of this 
a glowing 


war is written 
ehapter will be dedicated to 
the Royal Canadian Navy. 


formation that the enemy would dearly 
like to have. There are other stories of 
bravery and fortitude and daring which 
might have been written on the very 
surface of the sea for all the recorded 
part of the annals of this war that they 
will make. 

For there are no reporters on the 
decks of destrovers, corvettes or tramp 
steamers. There is no “press box” from 
which newspaper men can jot down 
play-by-play accounts of engagements. 


The 


escort is shot through with scores of 


humdrum of convoy and convoy 
incidents that would make thrilling read- 
ing but there is no one to present those 
incidents to the public. 

The men of the Merchant Service are 
tales 
They have a 


not concerned because those are 


not be told. 
tremendous job to do and they are con- 


and cannot 


tent to go about that job without the 
benefit of fanfare or trumpets. They 
come ashore at our ports for brief spells 
and they walk the streets comparatively 
unnoticed. There is nothing to distin- 
guish them from other citizens except 
the tiny Merchant Service insignia that 
they wear on the lapel of their jackets. 
Yet people who recognize that insignia, 
and it is one of which they are justi- 
fiably proud, seeing them pass know that 


there go men as gallant as any to be 












Honoring Canadian 
Navy Week Nov. 22-29. 


found anywhere in the ranks of the 
armed forces of the United Natidns. 

The men of the Royal Canadian Navy 
are equally unconcerned with headlines 
and applause. They show a marked 
sensitiveness to praise and adulation but 
a brief review of the record reveals more 
than anything else could do the accom- 
plishments of this young but lusty serv- 
ice. 

When war broke out the Navy had but 
some 15 ships available for instant use. 
The mobilized strength of the Navy con- 
sisted of less than two thousand officers 
and men. Today the Navy has close to 
500 ships and the mobilized strength 
stands at more than 41,000 officers and 
men. The growth of the Navy both in 
ships and manpower has been more than 
remarkable. It is the practical proof of 
the splendid organization that underlay 
the Navy in peace time and the sound 
planning that had been laid for any 
eventuality. 

When war broke out and the Navy 
was asked when convoying could be un- 
dertaken, the answer was “Immediately.” 
That The first 
fleets of cargo ships that left Canada 
bound for Great Britain had with them 


was no idle answer. 


in escort Canadian destroyers. 

True, the part that the Navy was able 
to play in those days was small. It was 
limited by numbers of men and ships 
but those numbers steadily increased and 
in August last, the Honourable Angus 
L. Macdonald was able to tell a press 
Ottawa that 


conference at something 


amazed a great many people in this 
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country. He was able to say that the 
Royal Canadian Navy was now an equal 
partner with the navies of Great Britain 
United States in the work of 
convoy in the Atlantic. The Royal 
Canadian Navy is today bearing a full 
one-third share of the all-important task 


and the 


of protecting supply-laden ships plowing 
the Atlantic destined for ports of Great 
Britain. 

This, measured in terms of perform- 
ance, is an extraordinary stature to have 
achieved in the of three 
years. Had it been predicted in 1939, 
the prediction might have been written 


been space 


down as an expression of wild optimism 
which sound reasoning could not sus- 
tain. Yet the proud fact is that, in this 
Autumn of 1942, the Royal Canadian 
Navy is sustaining one-third of the 
Atlantic lifeline and it may be antici- 
pated that as the war wears on it will 
bear an even greater part of the burden. 

Nor is the Atlantic the only ocean or 
that ships of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. It is operating in the 
Pacific and as far South as the Carib- 
bean and, in addition, it is its duty to 


sea knows 


protect our thousands of miles of coast- 
line and our many Naval bases and im- 
portant ports. The coastlines have been 
practically unmolested and only once has 
a port been even mildly threatened. That 
was in 1940 when a U-boat commander, 
probably balked of valuable prey, fired 
three torpedoes at the Canadian base in 
Newfoundland. 
gesture of futile annoyance for the tor- 


It was an expensive 
pedoes did no damage. 

Ships of the Navy have been lost in 
the line of duty. More than 500 officers 
and men have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. These losses are to be deplored but 
no naval service could hope to undergo 


the hazards of war for three solid years 
without casualties in men and ships and 
happily the casualties have not been 
more numerous. 

To balance these losses, the Navy has 
enjoyed successes against enemy sur- 
face ships and submarines. “It can be 
presumed,” naval authority has said, 
“that the hunting of submarines has been 
good.” It may be presumed, with the 
steady increase of men and ships, that it 
will be better. 

So, in November, the people of Can- 
ada will be given an opportunity to pay 
their tribute to the men of the Navy 
and the Merchant Marine. And tribute 
might be paid, here, to an organization 
which has for so long been intimately 
connected both the 
Navy League of Canada whose particu- 
lar concern Navy Week is. 


with services,—to 


The Navy League has always taken an 
especial and most active interest in the 
sea cadets. From the Sea Cadet Corps 
have come and are continuing to come 
many of the finest recruits for the Navy. 
Already, thousands of them have been 
enrolled in the Service and they are 
among the most welcome recruits to offer 
Their training in the Sea 
invaluable to them 


themselves. 
Cadet Corps is 






Men of the Canadian navy are continually on the 
alert and have made a great contribution to the 
war effort of the United Nations. 


whether they serve in the upper or lower 
deck. 

The members of the Navy League 
have expended lavishly of their time, 
talents and funds on behalf of the men 
of the Navy and the Merchant Service. 
They have built hostels in coastal ports 
and on the St. 


have provided clothing and comforts 


Lawrence River. They 
not only for Canadian merchant sea- 
men but for the seamen of our allies as 
well. Their contributions have been 
spontaneous, generous and indefatigable 
and the men of the sea have a high 


appreciation of them. 











Every flask, tube, burner or other piece of equipment used in the 
must conform to exact 


laboratories of the Esso Marketers 


so all 


tests will be accurate. 


: 


Looking up the stack 


standards 
sidiary. 


MAGAZINE 


THE 


KIWANIS 


and partly completed structure of one of the new 
fluid catalyst plants being erected by a Standard Oil Company sub- 
These plants are capable of turning out large quantities of 


100 Octane gasoline. 


BOMES FOR BERLIN..... 
TERROR IN TOKYO 


\S Germany a corner on inven 


tiveness ? Does the United 
States hold a monopoly on 
genius? Can any nation lay claim to 


exclusive possession of the world’s re- 


ourcefulness and discovery? 


In reply to the explosive remark by 
Homer T. ] 


enator Bone, chairman of 
Patents 


the Senate Committee that he 


could not accept the implication that 
Germany, “a nation we consider back- 
vard and. sadistic,” had been able to 


outpace the United States in any respect, 


R. T. Haslam, Standard Oil official and 
rmer chemical engineering professor 
t the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
ology said sagely, “No nation has a 

nopoly on brains.” 


I 
Every country has made its contribu- 
tions to the world’s scientific knowledge. 
\mericans, however, have so many out- 
tanding discoverers to be proud of that 
they frequently forget that a great many 
ot the things they regularly use and take 
for granted came from a foreign brain. 
Radio broadcasting, for example, was 


first achieved by an Italian, Marconi. 


Frenchman, made the first 
Che 


Daguerre, a 


photograph first ice machine was 


Samples of water from various sections of the mar- 
keting and producing fields are given careful 
analysis. 





developed by a Swiss, Pictet, at about 
the same time that James Watt was 
building the first steam engine, in Scot- 
land. 

The founder of the Nobel peace prizes, 
\lfred Nobel, a Swede, is responsible 
for the discovery of dynamite and other 
explosives but it remained for a Span- 
iard, de la Cierva, to produce the auto- 
giro. 

It was a series of mechanical inven- 
tions, made in England between 100 and 
200 years ago, however, which started 
the world toward industrial mechaniza- 
tion. It was the prolific German achieve- 
ments in the field of organic chemistry, 
starting with Frederick Wohler’s pro- 
duction of synthetic urea in 1828, which 
blazed the trail toward a long line of 
chemicals and synthetics so important 
to our present technological civilization. 

Our way of life today—our modern 
comforts, conveniences and prosperity 
are the sum total of the whole worid’s 
best thinking available to all 
through the interchange of patents be- 


made 


tween companies and nations. 


Thus, it was only logical, back in the 
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Top: The tester, observing motor fuel, oil and lubricant performance in a 
Above: Oil, fuel and 


lubricant performance is checked at 40 degrees below zero. 


test car, reports through a portable telephone. 


early 1920’s, when America’s geologists 
gloomily announced that there was only 
enough oil left to take care of the coun- 
try’s needs for from six to ten vears, 
that American eyes should turn toward 
the chemical experience of the world’s 
synthesis pioneers. 

Could we have gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oils without petroleum? Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) thought we could 
and invited Dr. Haslam to leave M.I.T. 
and start a laboratory for them devoted 
to oil-from-coal research. 

Petroleum and coal being basically 
the same material—hydrogen and car- 
bon, with just a different arrangement 
of the molecules—it was reasonable to 
believe that some suitable process could 
be developed to accomplish this end. 


had 


long been juggling the molecules of coal 


Germany’s I. G. Farbenindustrie 
to make new products and synthetics, as 
all the world knew. Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.) naturally was interested in 
One of Haslam’s first 


jobs was to visit this famous chemical 


such processes. 


organization to investigate the possi- 
bilities of their processes. Necessity be- 
ing the mother of invention—Germany 
having been dependent on synthetics for 
vears—he found that the 1.G.’s process, 
called hydrogenation, would not only 
make gasoline from coal (or from wood 
or shale), but could increase the vield 
of gasoline from available crude oil. 


Here are presented some 
timely figures. data 
information on the 
gas subject. 


very 
other 
all-important 


Haslam was tremendously impressed 
and returned to advise Standard officials 
of his findings. Knowing that it would 
take many years to catch up with the 
Germans’ technology and that our do- 
mestic petroleum supply would possibly 
be exhausted long before then, if the 
geologists were right in their estimates, 
it was decided to try to obtain the rights 
to use the I.G.’s oil-from-coal knowledge 
in the United States. 

By 1927 an agreement had been con 
summated giving Standard a half in 
terest in the hydrogenation process for 
the U.S. only. But this 


was unsatisfactory and on November 9, 


arrangement 


1929, a new agreement was signed. 
This was a simple outright purchase 
of an 80% [.G:’s oil 


processes as 


interest in all of 


and coal hydrogenation 
well as other oil refining inventions for 
the world outside of Germany. Standard 
paid $30,000,000 for control of these pat- 
with the I.G. re- 


taining a 206% minority interest as an 


ents and “know how,” 


incentive to continue their work and 
pass along all new developments. 
Supplementing this main agreement 
were two others. One permitting Stand- 
ard to sell gasoline made from coal in 


Germany, the other binding the two 


its fluidity at low temperature. 
apart and reforming them to produce greater hydrogen content. 


Top: Sub-zero testing. Pouring motor oil for use in test car to determine 


Above: Splitting hydro-carbon molecules 


companies not to enter the principal in 
dustrial field of the other. I.G., having 


sold Standard all of its oil refining 
patents, would have been seriously handi 
capped if it tried to enter the oil business 
outside of As 
asked Standard to stipulate that it did 


not intend to depart from its own busi 


Germany. a result, it 


ness and take advantage of the education 


it was getting in catalytic chemistry 
from I.G. and set itself up in the general 


chemical business. 


Standard, on its part, agreed to sell 
to L.G. any new strictly chemical de 
velopments outside its regular oil and 
natural gas business. However, Stand 


ard never intended to enter the chemical 


business, has never before or since in 


terested itself in the non-petroleun 
chemical field and never has had any 
inventions in this field. 


I.G., however, agreed to sell to Stand 


ard controlling interest in any new 
chemical developments so closely related 
to the oil business that they could not be 
separated and a minority interest in any 
development, related to oil, but capable 
of independent development. 

In line with a widely followed practice 
in the oil industry of never keeping 
anything basic for itself alone, Standard 
immediately offered both the oil and coal 
hydrogenation processes to the industry 
at large. Thus its competitors also had 
the opportunity of protection against 


(Turn to page 42) 











"In places like Picadilly and Leicester Square we see more of those distinctive American Army uniforms." 


©. 8. A.—BRITAIN 
CLOSER TOGETHER 


London, England, is a magazine 
; The Outpost,” 
published by Americans in England. 


P 


named edited and 
A recent issue of “The Outpost” under 
“United States of America 
and Move Together” 


contains some interesting conunents on 


the heading 
Britain Closer 
relations as they exist. Party ularly iN- 
teresting is the excerpt from the radio 
talk of Edward R. Murrow, 
Broadcasting Company's London Corre- 
Spondent, 

The article is reprinted by permission 
from “The Outpost” as follows: 


Columbia 


RITAIN and America have been 
moving closer and closer to each 
other in every way. 

\merican soldiers, 


More 


American planes and other 


and more 
\merican 
war equipment are arriving over here 
each week. 

In places like Piccadilly and Leicester 


Square we see more and more of those 


distinctive American army uniforms, 

New York gave a “ticker tape ova- 
tion” to men of the British armed forces. 

Britain celebrated Fourth of July as 
that holiday was never celebrated before 
in this country. 

The British R.A.F. and the American 
\ir Force have begun joint bombing of 
Nazi objectives in Europe. 

An American fleet 
Mediterranean, and another 


the 
American 


operates in 


fleet is anchored off Londonderry, Ire- 
land. More and more American naval 
bases are to be built over here. 

Secret plans for an Anglo-American 
otfensive in Europe have been discussed 
by the heads of government and by mili- 
tary leaders of the two countries. 

Bomber planes fly American radio 
programs over to Britain on phonograph 
records, which can go onto the air in 
that way less than twenty-four hours 
after the broadcasts are made in Amer- 
ica. 
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United States and Britain 
understand each other iso 
war effort can progress 
faster says ““The Outpost.”° 


Every American in Britain interested 
in Anglo-American relations (and that 
means practically all of them) is be- 
sieged with ideas, with calls for assist- 
ance, with solicitations of his time and 
effort in one or another of the scores of 
schemes under way to lessen the distance 
between the people of the two countries, 
in every way. 

In this ever-increasing activity, “The 
Outpost,” as one of the pioneer organiza- 
tions, naturally plays a big role. 

Newspaper correspondents, radio 
broadcasters, motion picture experts are 
all spending more and more effort in at- 
tempting to interpret the people on one 
side of the Atlantic to people on the 
other side. 

Here is one example of this type of 
activity : 

The big news program of the day, on 
the British radio, comes at nine o’clock 
in the evening. Then talk 
known as “The Postscript.” Recently 


follows a 


“The Postscript” was given by Edward 
R. Murrow, Columbia 
Company’s London correspondent. Some 


3roadcasting 


of his remarks follow: 

“This is no time for casual platitudes 
or talk of 
Surely we must all be weary of phrases 
that have long ago lost their cutting 


transatlantic cousinhood. 


If we now engage in hypocrisy— 
take refuge behind the false belief that 
words mean something different on the 
two sides of the Atlantic—the future will 
take its revenge, and retribution will not 
limp. 

“Some of you don’t like some of us— 
and it’s mutual. Some of you think we 
talk big and do little; that we are lacking 
in reverence and respect for the land 
that gave us our law, much of our liter- 
ature, and most of our customs. 

“Some of us look upon you as a 
wearier and sometimes wiser mother-in- 


edge. 


law. 
descension and deep-laid plots to embroil 
us in the affairs of Europe, from which 
our ancestors tried to escape. There is 


Some of us suspect you of con- 


in America a suspicion of the wily in- 
trigues of British diplomats; a fear that 
you will, in the American vernacular, 
“out-smart” us in any negotiations to 
which we may be a party. 

“We have dealt less than frankly with 
each other in the past, and we are now 


(Turn to page 45) 
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y Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


I NEED A ROOSTER 


MORNING or two ago I sat on the veranda reading 

the morning paper when I heard an awful racket out 

on the lawn. Eric the Red was singing a loud song 
of success and yelping paeans of victory. Mother Machree 
Eric the Red had just laid her 
first egg and was telling the world about it. 


was adding to the clamor. 


Lest you think I am getting mixed up in my gender, let 
me explain that last Easter a generous but misguided friend 
gave our small daughter a pair of baby chickens. The poor 
things had been dipped in Easter egg dye and one of them 
was a fierce pink and the other a poisonous green. Having 
no knowledge of their sex, we named the very pink one Eric 
the Red, hoping it would be a rooster, and the green one 
Mother Machree because we hoped she would be a lady and 
have many children. 

Since that time I have been told by a chicken raising friend 
that there need have been no doubt about their sex as there 
is an infallible way of telling the sex of a baby chick. You 
take the chick in question away from its incubator brothers 
and sisters and place it in a room by itself. You leave it there 
long enough to get accustomed to its environment, then you 
put before it some baby chick food. If he eats it, he is a he. 
If she eats it, she is a she. That’s all there is to it. 

At night our chickens go to roost in a wooden box in the 
garage, but all day long they wander around the yard catch- 
ing bugs and having a good time. Our Cocker Spaniel pup 
has adopted them. When they were small, he watched over 
them all day long. We often saw them cuddled up to him 
as happily as though he were a mother hen, and all three 
of them asleep in the shade. As guardian of the baby chicks, 
Dubby always chased away the mocking birds which flew 
down for a good dinner of growing mash. 

One morning, a couple of months after we got the chickens, 
I was awakened by my wife getting out of bed before seven 
o’clock. She said that someone had let the baby chicks out 
of their box, because she heard them cheeping, and the grass 
was wet with dew and they were certain to catch their death 
She 
Ten minutes 


of cold and then Betty Jo would weep and carry on. 
dressed and went down to catch the chicks. 
later she was back, mad as a wet hen. The chickens were 
asleep in their box, but a mocking bird sat on a swaying 
leaf of a bananatree singing “Cheep, cheep, cheep !” 

Well, the chickens gradually lost their fancy colors and 
grew up to be a pair of White Rock hens, but they retained 
their names. Now Eric the Red has laid her first egg, and 
Mother Machree is probably doing her best to follow suit. 

In the absence of a rooster, of course we can never hatch 
these eggs, which is just as well, because it is against the 
law to have chickens in our part of town, and if we had a 
rooster, he would crow and everybody would know we had 
chickens, and the police would come and we would no longer 
be in the chicken business, even in a small way. 

But I got to thinking about how well I could do with this 





small beginning, if I just had a rooster. I felt it safe to cal- 
culate that the two hens would lay three hundred eggs each 
the first year. That would be six hundred chickens. Half ot 
these would be roosters which would have to be sold at, say, 
fifty cents each. This would end the first year of the chicken 
business with three hundred hens and one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the roosters. 

The second year, the three hundred hens would each lay 
three hundred eggs, or ninety thousand eggs, which would 
mean ninety thousand new chickens. Of the ninety thousand, 
forty-five thousand would be roosters and would be sold at 
fifty cents, giving a profit of twenty-two thousand five hun 
dred dollars, leaving me with forty-five thousand more hens. 

The next year, the forty-five thousand three hundred hens 
would lay three hundred eggs each, and that would give me 
thirteen million, five hundred and ninety thousand eggs, 
which would just about cover the state of Florida knee deep 
in chickens, and leave some to wander over into Georgia. 

Gentlemen, that’s a lot of chickens! I am afraid to count 
the next vear or figure the cash I would get for half that 
many roosters. 

I know that nine people out of ten who go into the chicken 
business go broke in a few vears, but [ don’t know any way 
on earth that a man can get rich so quickly as by going 
into the chicken business with lead pencil and paper! 

Perhaps it’s just as well that it’s against the law for me 
to have chickens. When I won a stud poker pot from the 
mayor of our town the other night, he threatened to have the 
police arrest me for keeping chickens, which is what I call 
a base way for a fellow Kiwanian to use his power of office. 

My trouble is that I am all theory and all paper preparation. 
[I never do anything about it. And no man ever gets any 
place by just figuring out a good plan. Anybody can do 
that. 
and hustles to carry out his plan. 


This world records progress only when a man gets out 
[ have been in Kiwanis a long time. I have seen a lot of 
men elected president who at the first meeting of the board of 
directors had on paper a beautiful plan for the coming year. 
They had a marvelous program and a splendid agenda. 
Then they appointed a lot of committees to carry out their 
plans and forgot all about them. 

Fine plans and good paper work are very interesting, but 
if the man who makes those plans does not keep squarely 
behind them, they will be as unproductive as the eggs of 
Eric the Red and Mother Machree, living in enforced isolation 
in our back yard. 

It is the job of the president to see to it that his committees 
do their work, or appoint others who will. 

It isn’t enough to make fine plans and say “Go on, carry 
them out, boys!” The officer who makes a success is the 
one who says “Come on, boys, let's carry them out!” 

I’ve just had an awful thought. Suppose Mother Machree 
turns out to bea rooster? That will cut all my profits in half! 
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Demands for more planes. 


more shells. more tanks 


ean be met by Kiwanians 
in this great metal drive. 


HE nation’s assembly lines are 
reaching into every home, into 
very attic, cellar, closet, and 


store room, into every business establish- 
ment, into every garage and every barn 
throughout the country, as the increas 


ing tempo of war production demands 


every ounce of available scrap metal 
NOW. 

\utomobile graveyards and scrap 
dealers are playing a vital role in sup 
plying more scrap material than ever 
before. But that is not enough. 


lo maintain full capacity production, 
require, 


addi 


our steel industry alone will 


within the next few months, an 


tional 7 million tons of scrap iron and 
steel above normal requirements which 
must be salvaged from sources other 


than those which regularly supply scrap. 
hie 
stee] 


threatening shortage of iron and 


and non-ferrous metal scrap (tin, 


zinc, aluminum, copper, brass, tungsten, 


chromium, nickel, etc.) rubber and other 


waste materials that will shut down 


furnaces and slow down war plants must 
be averted if we are to win the battle of 
production 

he ery for more guns, more planes, 
shells can be answered by 


More every 


\merican. You can send these imple- 
ments of war to your fighting sons and 
their allies on every battlefield by throw 


ing vour scrap into the fight. 


every burned out electric iron has 
enough scrap iron and steel to make 
five 37 mm. anti-aircraft shells. 


old 


enough iron and steel to make one 75 


Seventeen radiators contain 
tank gun. 
| he 


vacuum 


mm 
a discarded 
will help make 31,000 
110 rifles: the 


that same vacuum clean- 


brass and copper in 
cleaner 


30 caliber cartridges o1 


aluminum trom 


] 


er will seven .50 caliber machine 


— 
MaKe 


guns or twelve incendiary bombs. 
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SCRAP 


When the South Lyon, Michigan, Kiwanis 
club went out after scrap they really gath- 
ered a lot for delivery to the Axis. 





Second above: In Dallas, Texas, they lined a street with scrap and still more scrap. “Above: Mrs. Julia 


H. I'Melia of New Wilmington, Pa., turns over a Spanish-American war sword to Russell C. 


Sewall, 


President of the Kiwanis club, which club is sponsoring the scrap drive. 


Your government wants and needs 


desperately all iron and steel objects 
that you have discarded, or that are not 


essential to you and that have no great 


artistic or historical value. 

Old washing machines. beds, bed 
springs, ash cans, garbage pails, door 
knobs, skid chains, kitchen sinks, stoves, 


lamps, and the hundred and one other 


things of vital scrap must be moved from 
the attics and cellars of America to the 
roaring furnaces of the nation’s thousand 
open hearth furnaces. 

To meet this need, the federal govern- 
ment, through the Conservation Division 
of the War 
launched a stepped-up, nation-wide, con- 


(Turn to page 44) 


Production Board, has 
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NO TURKEY HAS FOUR , 


DEUMSTICKS 
By George TJ. Trundle, Jr. 


PRESIDENT, TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY; 


MEMBER, KIWANIS 


Man who originated nation- 
wide aluminum drive gives 
some suggestions of great 
interest to industrialists. 


Thanks- 


you 


HEN 


giving 


you carve the 
turkey, 
whopping big portions to the 


do give 
ones who yell the loudest, leaving only 
slivers for the ones who are polite ? 

Naturally not. You know there’s 
plenty for all, enough to go round, even 
enough for second helpings, provided 
you do a fair job of distribution. 

Of course, 
drumsticks—but nobody 


some will get wings while 
others get will 
go hungry. 

But what would you do if you had 
one turkey and four guests with priori- 
ties on drumsticks ? 

* ok * 
WE know that in 
many materials required for war pro- 
we have in this country only 


now the case of 
duction, 
just so much and no more. 

As actual facts with respect to the 
war needs for these materials develop, 
we are coming to the realization that we 
have enough to go round for major war 
production purposes if properly dis- 
tributed—but not enough to go round 
if some all and others get nothing. 

We have attempted to handle the ma- 
terials situation on the basis of priori- 


get 


ties. But when appetites exceed supply, 


priorities are no solution. What we 


need then is allocation. 
In order to allocate materials success- 
fully, War Program 


must be put in balance. 


our Production 
We must plan how many of each item 
are to be made—so that production totals 
synchronize with each other. 
For instance, there is no sense in pro- 
tanks 
them—nor 


beyond our capacity to 


shells, 


ducing 


ship beyond our 


capacity to fire them. 
arranging a 


There is no object in 


double helping of materials for one war 
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"'Confidentially, we've got enough steel for nine months."' 


production plant if this means that an- 


other war production plant must go 
hungry. 

There is no sense in supplying ma- 
terials for plant and machining capacity 
of one particular item if the resultant 
rate of output will be out of balance 
with the 
schedule. 

The factor of time and the realization 
that there is a limit to our supply of 
materials is, I last 
home the conviction that building more 


rest of our war production 


hope, at 


new plants and more new machine tools 
immediate 
the 
use it 


solution to 
We cannot 
We 
plant and equipment and at the 
time use it for output of planes, 


is not the our 


needs today. use same 
material twice. cannot for 
Same 
tanks 
and guns. 

What we need is an over-all plan for 


war production—a plan based upon 


proper timing, proper balance and 
allocation of materials. 


x Ok 
THIS job properly belongs to WPB. 
the Army, the 
Only some out- 


done by 


Air 


It cannot be 


Navy, or the Force. 


driving 


side agency can arbitrate and reconcile 
their demands on the basis of the over- 
all picture. 

The fact is that the Army, the Navy 


and the Air Force have been engaged in 


competition instead of cooperation, as 


far as the raw materials picture was con 


cerned. Each branch of our Armed 
Forces has sought to protect its own 


requirements. 
This is very understandable and very 
human, but it does not lead to a solu- 


tion of the problem. Contestants can- 


not successfully act as their own 


umpires. 
The 


Forces, it 


Armed 
must tell some 


various branches of the 


seems to me, 


central authority what they need and 


what quantities. 
That central authority, having control 


must then give 
the 


branches of 


over material supply, 
material 


the 


consideration to 
the 


Armed Forces, 


proper 

needs of various 

and grant to each what- 

materials 

the 

Production Program into balance. 
(Turn to page 46) 


ever proportion of available 


is proper, in order bring whole 


War 








Inset—A poster 

which has been de- 

signed for this win- 
ter. 
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Things like this can 
happen in the snow 
country—often. 





WA 
PRODUCTION BOTTLE-NECK? 


By Judge Harry HA, Porter 


CHIEF JUSTICE, MUNICIPAL COURT, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ITH = government 
regulations now in effect for 
cars and tires, and with na- 
al rationing of gasoline soon a reality, 
transportation and public safety author- 
i are much concerned with traffic 
problems for the coming winter season 
1942-43. Likewise worried are produc- 
tion executives concerned with neces 
ry movement of men and materials for 
r and essential civilian needs. 
concern about next winter 
While traffic 


normally de 


lhere 1s 
for a number ot reasons 


winter months 


about 25 per cent, the mileage 
death rate during the dark, snow, and 
ice months increases 40 per cent in 
now-belt states. In the southern states 
the accident rate per mile jumps 3 to 
20 per cent according to location and 
everitvy of the weather. These accident 
nereases annually concern public safety 
on tials 

ransportation men and_ production 
executives, both of whom are important 
cogs in the tremendous war production 
also shivering somewhat 
from winter’s threat because of the bur- 
den put on existing transportation facili 
ties—both automotive and rail. 

\lthough there admittedly should be 
less total auto mileage next winter for 
a number of obvious reasons, the amount 
of essential motor vehicle usage prob- 
ably will increase. Most certainly it will 


be above normal in communities where 


rationing 


war production, largely located in winter 
affected areas, and necessary civilian 
activities are reached for the most part 
by car or bus. 

This will be particularly true during 
severe winter weather when the help 
and protection provided by the closed 
car makes the most economical people 
start up the gas buggy and push off 
through the severe snow, rain, sleet, cold 
—the elements many people naturally 
try to minimize. Many will consider 
this “emergency” driving. A compara- 
tively few may call a cab, but sufficient 
cabs to care for the expected increase 
during severe weather are, of course, out 
of the question. The main factor this 
vear, logically enough, will be the ques- 
tionable ability of mass transportation 
to take care of the additional and un- 
precedented load which may be expected 
to be thrust upon it. This includes street 
cars, buses, and suburban steam or 
electric lines. 

In addition to regular passengers, 
which crowded the common carriers just 
a bit in 1941, there will be the three to 
five million persons who may be ex- 
pected to abandon the use of their cars 
at the end of 1942 because of unsafe 
tires, etc. Added to that group will be 
the huge throng of persons who are tak- 
ing to the common carrier in the simple 
but logical interest of economy and buy- 
While 


traffic planning and staggering of work- 


ing War Bonds. intelligent 


ing hours now under way tay level off 
rush-hour peaks to some extent, it has 
been estimated that a minimum of at 
least 20,000,000 privately owned cars 
are essential to meet the country’s basic 
needs. 

Certainly the cars in use will be large- 
ly devoted to essential use. This makes 
it very important that the cars which 
must operate during severe weather be 
provided with winter accessories that 
will insure necessary traction and vision; 
compensate for added hazards when they 
exist. Research has shown inadequate 
traction and reduced vision are the pri- 
mary hazards of winter driving. For 
example, a higher percentage of the 
autos in use will need and use tire 
chains to get through during severe snow 
and ice weather, because the opportunity 
of using other travel means will be more 
restricted. This is due to crowds on 
transit lines, and other than auto trans- 
portation being unavailable in many 
locations. 

With every one economizing and spar- 
ing their cars to the utmost (and with 
few exceptions there has been less 
“pleasure” driving this summer and fall 
than at any time since the automobile 
became the popular mode of travel and 
recreation), authorities on the subject 
predict that approximately twenty-five 
million passenger cars will remain in use 
at the end of 1942. Drivers ARE taking 
better care of them. Certainly, no pa- 
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A bad winter in Chicago. And we 
really mean ‘'bad."' It can_ easily 
repeat. 


triotic driver will now drive over 35! 
At the end of 1941 there were 28,875,000 
registered passenger automobiles. In ad- 
dition, there were about 5,000,000 trucks. 
Most of the trucks will remain in use. 
Now assuming that travel mileage is 
cut 50 per cent, the fact remains that 
there will be approximately 80 per cent 
of the existing vehicles in use—and for 
While a 


considerable percentage of war produc- 


the most part essential use. 


tion workers and essential civilian em- 
ployees must reach their places of work 
by car, there will be severe winter days 
when many additional drivers will use 
the family car in order to reach their 
work or at least the nearest means of 
common carrier transportation. 

More and more in recent years, with 
the advent of the weatherproof closed 
car, an appreciable part of the public 
has come to be dependent on automotive 
in- 


transportation in winter. Reasons 


clude suburban homes, outlying fac- 


tories, inadequate rail-bus transporta- 
tion, and insufficient housing within bad 
weather walking distance. 

total 


mileage may (no one can forecast ac- 


Thus, while winter wartime 
curately) decrease 50 per cent or more, 
practical safety precautions will be even 
more necessary than usual next winter, 
because many owners will use their cars 


for emergency purposes—one of which 


These cars mostly were deserted by un- 
prepared drivers. Minneapolis highway. 


is severe weather. Those who drive must 
reduce their speeds and put on tire chains 
when severe conditions of snow and ice 
prevail. Irreplaceable cars must be con- 
served. Cost of 
avoided. Personal injuries must be pre- 
vented. and 
have to be saved. Workers must get to 


skid-wrecks must be 


Man-power man-hours 
work and essential materials delivered. 
Production wars! Traffic tieups 
cannot be afforded! 

This means there should be no let-up 


wins 


in snow removal activities on the part of 
Ad- 


mittedly there is some danger of this be- 


street and highway departments. 


cause of a possible labor shortage for 
that type of work. In most communities 
new snow removal equipment is not 
available. This situation makes it all the 
more important for owners of essential 
cars and trucks to be prepared with 
practical means of self-help in advance 
ice. Since 


of next winter’s snow and 


every motorized military vehicle of 
transportation requires tire chains as 
standard equipment, it is possible there 
may be a shortage of new tire chains 
available for civilian cars and trucks. 
While new tire chains may or may not 
be made available to the most essential 
types of cars and trucks, it would seem 
wise for owners who know they must 


get through severe conditions during the 


winter to examine their old chains now 





Here's some cars that didn't get to 
Omaha one day last winter. Nor the 
next day. 


and have them repaired. Important 
workers would be well advised to secure 
extra cross chains for repair links and 
be prepared for a winter which may go 
down in history as one of widespread 
traffic tieups. Chains are standard equip 
ment on every Army-Navy passenger 
car and truck, but the essential “home 
front” too must not fail to come through 
safely. 

the National 
Council’s Committee on Winter Driving 


Research by Safety 


Hazards, Professor 


Ralph A. Moyer of Iowa State College, 


Chairmaned by 
and manned by a group of 31 out 
standing engineers, public safety officials 
and automotive authorities, has shown 
skidding and inadequate traction as the 

; 


main cause for the annual increase <¢ 


winter accidents. Reduced vision is the 
other major cause so that it will be 
equally wise to make sure that wind 
shield wipers, defrosters, and lights will 
be in good condition to help battle winter 
bottlenecks. 

Dedicating the new Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., President Roosevelt said 
“any civilians in U.S. who, through reck 
less driving or through failure to take 
proper safety measures ..., kill or maim 
fellow citizens, are definitely doing in 
jury to our sons and brothers in uni- 


form.” 
































The officers sit down and go over the Manpower 
program and decide to take it on. Seated left to 
right, Treasurer Carl Stoermer; President James 
McGee; Vice President A. H. Sohm, D.D.S. Stand- 
ng left to right, Past President Elmer Miller, Secre- 
tary Earl C. McCanon. Dr. Sohm, by the way, was 
an original director of the club some 2! years ago. 


of “a 
the 
of 


the 


rather 


HIS is really story 
than 


Club 


Club 


‘The 


Kiwanis 


story of Kiwanis 
story of a Kiwanis Club, the 
which took seriously the re- 


heel ol 


quest of the International Committee 
on Classification and Membership to do 
omething about stabilizing active mem- 
ership reduced through transfer of men 
nto Military Service Memberships. 
When a letter and a post card and a 
bulletin sent out to all clubs call- 


ing attention to the need for replacing 


were 


service memberships with ac- 
the the 
Club immediately accepted the 
of 


challenge 


military 
tive memberships, officers of 
Quincy 
clubs 

the 


card 


other 
but 


pledge 


Hundreds 
the 


challenge. 
have accepted 
Club 


through almost immediately, they threw 


Quincy their 


got 


their membership committee machinery 


into action and almost before the figures 
could be recorded they had their mili- 
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QUINCY DID IT! 





Some more board members. 
Gerdes. 


had 


two more new members to take care of 


tary memberships taken care of, 
any possible future military member- 
ship eventualities and then for good 
"measure they had seven additional men 
lined up, all ready for the preliminaries 
to active membership. They pledged 
ten new members, have accomplished 
half of the pledge and will shortly be 
two ahead of their pledge. 

So Quincy proves the plan is sound, 


Quincy proves the plan is feasible and 


By Merion S. Heiss 


The Lincoln-Douglas Hotel, what is extremely important Quincy did 
home of the Quincy Club. 


the job requested by the International 
Committee on Classification and Mem- 
bership and the International Board. 
Kiwanis International is proud of its 
approximately 7,000 Military Service 
Members. It is proud of being able to 
make such a tremendous contribution to 
the man-power part of the war effort. 
These are men in uniform and Kiwanis 
has many thousands of men who are in 
active membership and who are doing 
magnificent war service. From far and 
near of 
nights and week-ends and during the 


come reports men working 


hours they could be resting. 

Kiwanis International is proud of its 
Military Service Members and also con- 
cerned. After all when you take 7,000 
active members out of Kiwanis regard- 
of excellence of the reasons 


less the 





Fred C. Scharnhorst, Ernest M. Chatten, C. A. Moorman and Clarence A. 
Other directors were unavoidably absent on the day the picture was taken. 


these men must be replaced. It is fine 
and wonderful that these men be kept 
in membership, that they pay no dues, 
that they receive The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine. But Kiwanis must not lose 7,000 
active members. 

So without any lowering of quality, 
without any lifting of classification re- 
strictions the clubs of Kiwanis are out 
making up the Military Service losses 
by new active memberships. 

It is more than a matter of statistics. 
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They proved that the Four 
Star Membership program 

































was practical by going out 
and really making it work. 


It is a matter of manpower. To do its 
job Kiwanis must have more rather 
than less members. The clubs are get- 
ting these members, they have pledged 
them, Kiwanis clubs keep their pledges. 

So we come back to Quincy. Here 
are the facts. Quincy had two men go 
into Military Service Memberships. It 
looked as though there might be one 
more. The Board of Directors of the 
Quincy club got together, adopted the 
“Four-Star Sure-Fire Program” and 
replaced the two actual and one possible 
Military Service Memberships with three 
active members. They pledged to Ki- 
wanis International ten new members to 
offset any Military Service losses. 
Then they went out and got two more 
and that made five, half of their pledge 
to International and three more than 
their actual loss, but two more than 
their apparent maximum possible loss. 
To keep their pledge of ten they now 
have seven more on deck, and by Christ- 















2nd above: New members George Schleuter, Richard 
W. S. Neu and William Dieterich with Chairman 
Hoffman holding ''We Build''—The Story of Kiwanis. 


Above: ''Nice to see you back with us, Dr. Kuppin,' 
says President McGee (right) to Rabbi Louis Kuppin. 


Below: Harry Love, florist, has been pianist for the 
Quincy club for twenty-one years and your editor is 
glad to extend greetings and appreciation. To the 
right is Secretary McCanon. 





The Membership Committee gets down to business. 
With a telephone directory and some other liter- 
ature they study classifications, filled and unfilled. 
Seated on the left is A. Q. Hoffman and he just 
found Interior Decorator in the classified section of 
the phone book. The other Kiwanian seated is 
Elmer Miller. Standing are O. G. Mull and Clarence 
Gerdes. 


mas, maybe sooner, they will have sur- 
passed their pledge by two. 

Quincy did it! 

How did Quincy do it? Just an un- 
colored statement of facts and figures 
isn’t too informative. Twenty-one hun- 

(Turn to page 41) 





COTTON PICKING 
TIME IN GEORGIA 


By Mamie Louise Pitts 


A little story of cotton 
picking days down where 
gathering of the fleeecy 
staple ranks as “must.” 


HIS year has been kind to the 
cotton planters of the South, just 
enough heat and rain, so it was not 

surprising that the stalks were covered 

with bolls from top to bottom. 
\ rainy day*came, but the clouds had 


disappeared the next morning, and a 
followed with the result that 
fields 


were blanketed with snow white cotton. 


unny day 
hundreds of bolls burst and the 
Huge baskets were piled on wagons, 
bags or laps were provided the pickers, 
forces hurried to the 


and the tarm 


patches. All day they worked furious- 


ly, but when twilight came they had not 


made a dent in the burdened fields. The 
bumper crop had staggered them. They 
looked up at the sky wondering how long 
it would remain blue with the dreaded 
September gales imminent. 

\ far-seeing mayor of a Georgia 
town had ridden that day on miles and 
miles of country roads sandwiched be- 
tween fields white to the harvest and no 
pickers in sight. Something must be 
done, and he did something. He ordered 
all business places in his town closed and 
summoned evervbody to the cotton fields. 


The order read, “It will be a disgrace 


to be seen on the streets until the cotton 
is saved.” 

The “Cotton-Picking Holiday,” the 
mayor had called it, and everybody was 
in a holiday spirit. Early in the morn- 
ing fire sirens and whistles called the 
volunteers to the court-house yard where 
trucks, automobiles, and were 
waiting to rush them to the fields. There 


wagons 
had been careful planning. Every farm 
had been mapped and the cotton acreage 
and the number of helpers needed were 
known, so assignments were made quick- 
ly, and the workers were off. 
Twenty-five hundred people answered 
the call—rich man, poor man, peddler, 
tirker, school children, housewives, ca- 
dets from a near-by institute, Negroes— 
all with bags suspended from their shoul- 
ders, eager to get to the cotton patches. 
Prices for picking ranged from 75c 
to $1.00 per hundred pounds. A very 
rapid picker can pick fifty pounds an 
hour, but not for long. An average 
bale weighs five hundred pounds and re- 
quires around 1,300 Ib. of seed cotton. 
“Of course, you can do as you please 
with the money earned,” said the mayor, 
“but War Bonds are still for sale.” The 
earnings for the day were so invested. 
Other Georgia towns copied the fine 
plan. Cooperation, as always, won the 
day, and the cotton crop was saved, 
thereby putting millions of dollars into 


the pockets of Georgia farmers. 
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*Motto Cadet Corps of the U.S. 


A sailor of the Merehant 
Marine has just received 
the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. the first award. 


HIS whole story is really told in 

the excerpt which is given from 

an address of David Martin, a 
Florida Key Clubber, who told a Key 
Club convention at Tampa just what he 
wanted to do the rest of his life. The 
speech was made as a part of a program 
of brief orations on vocations. No one 
WONDERED what they wanted to do. Four 
hundred boys at this convention KNEW. 

Because everyone has such a tremen- 
dously high regard for the men of the 
Merchant Marine it was thought timely 
to quote these few sentences from David 
Martin’s speech. Because his speech was 
so earnest and manly it was thought 
timely to check up a bit and find out some 
things about the United States Merchant 
Marine. 

Rear Admiral E. S. Land, U.S.N., re- 
tired, is chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission. He is author of 
an authentic, highly interesting book 
“the purpose of which is to inform young 
Americans who possess courage, stam- 
ina and sincerity of purpose of the salient 
facts concerning an honorable career, pi- 
oneered by generations of earnest and 
adventurous Americans.” 

“The profession of ship’s officer,” he 
says, “calls for red-blooded men who 
will not flinch at danger, who will not 
shirk when the work is heavy, and who 
will not quit when the going gets tough. 
Above all it calls for young Americans 
with a strong desire for life at sea. 

“To young men who can qualify, the 
United States Maritime Commission of- 
fers appointments in its Cadet Corps 


I never grew 


the Merchant Marine of the 


with concurrent appointment as Cadet, 
Merchant Marine Reserve, U.S. Naval 
Reserve. The training received as Cadet 
will prepare them for an officer billet on 
deck or in the engine room of United 
States merchant vessels—vessels which 
carry the flag and commerce of this na- 
tion to every port on the seven seas. 

“Our country’s determination to take 
its place as a top ranking maritime na- 
tion and our rapidly expanding merchant 
fleet assures steady, gainful employment 
and an opportunity to serye the country 
not only during national emergency but 
also during peace.” 

All of the above quotations, of course, 
tell why Key Clubber Martin plans the 
Merchant Marine as his career. 

Rear Admiral Land further 
“Unlike the Navy, no definite date can 
be given for the founding of the Mer- 
chant Marine of the United States. How- 
ever, it has been written by Marvin in 
his authoritative work on the American 
Merchant Marine, ‘Our national 
dependence was really won and main- 


writes, 


in- 


tained by us upon the sea by the splendid 
constancy of valor and skill of the crews 


When I was a little boy, my parents used to take me into New York 
to sce the aquarium or the soo; sometimes we went to see the docks. 
tired of watching the ships ply in and out, and some- 
how there was always a certain fascination in them for me. After 
these huge, graceful hulks were pushed by the tugboats out beyond 
Governor's Island and the Statue of Liberty, they disappeared. My 
boyish mind was filled with thoughts of adventure and mystery as I 
used to wonder to just what strange ports and lands they would go. 
I thought that someday I'd like to steer one of them. A child’s fancy, 
my parents called it; but, to quote Longfellow, “A boy's will is the 
wind's will, and the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
fancy has stayed with me through the years. This inclination of mine— 
to become a seafarer someday—hecame practical when I read about 
United States. 
opportunity for a fine education and a chance for a good future in this 
livision of our ocean-borne commerce. 

David Martin, Member, Key Club, Gainesville, Florida 
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The 


Here, 


indeed, was an 






of our merchant ships, whalers and fish- 


ermen who in the Revolution were al- 
most as numerous and far more effective 
than the entire army of Washington.’ ” 

The term “marine” is used through- 
out the maritime world to identify its 
vessels. Vessels under the flag of the 
United States may be divided into three 
classes : 

1. The United States 
“armed” marine, which consists of those 


Navy or 


vessels whose prime mission is the de- 
fense of the country and victory over 
the enemy. 

2. The Merchant Marine of the Unit- 
ed States, which consists of vessels uti- 
lized in carrying on the water-borne 
trade of the Nation. 
the term “Merchant Navy” is used.) 


(In Great Britain 


Vessels in this category are engaged in 
the transportation of cargo, passengers 
and troops in the foreign and domestic 
trades. For the most part vessels in this 
class are privately owned. During war 
merchant vessels are armed. Many are 
taken over by the Navy. 

3. The 


Government Marine, which 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Looking Backward 


OUT of the pages of Kiwanis \/agazsine for September, 1919, 


we reprint the following letter. Although it was addressed 


to the editor of the 


intended for the 


magazine, it was 


Kiwanis organization as a whole. 
“The White House 
Washington 
11 August 1919 
My dear Mr. Fulkerson, 
[ am deeply gratified to learn of the 





hearty support the Kiwanis Clubs of the 
United States have been giving to the 
Nations 


to see them turn with the great body of 


League of It is very inspiring 


their intelligent fellow citizens toward the only possible 
assurance of peace and order in the world, and is another 
evidence of their thoughtful devotion to the public interest. 
Cordially and sincerely vours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 
Mr. Roe Fulkerson, 
1407 F Street, N.W., 


Washington, D.C.” 


It may be profitless but certainly is interesting to speculate 
on what might have been had the Congress viewed the League 
of Nations eye to eye with Kiwanis. 

It will be remembered that at that time, as before Pearl 
Harbor, we had isolationists in that august body. They put 
up the cry that the troubles of Europe would never again 
touch us, and that we should stay out of all European en- 
tanglements. 

So the United States, one of the larger countries, stayed 
out of the League, and in so doing took a lot from its effective- 
ness. Had the United States gone in, their help would have 
put teeth into the organization, and the Jap’s war on China 
and Italy’s war on Ethiopia would never have happened. 

The Mad 
plunged the world into war 
smaller and weaker nations, he would have been attacked on 


Paperhanger of Germany would never have 
When he started picking on 


every side and thoroughly whipped. 

These same isolationists and America Firsters have pro- 
longed the present war by at least two years, and are respon- 
sible for the death of thousands of civilians and soldiers. 
Ostrich-like, their heads in the sand, they have refused to 


see that victory for the Axis powers in Europe means war 


on this continent as an inevitable result. 
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EDITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


Those who would like to believe that at the close of this 
war the English-speaking nations can play box terrapin and 
simply draw their heads and legs inside of their shells, can 
well ponder what happened because others did that sort of 
thinking at the end of the last world war. 

There must be another League of Nations. It will not have 
that name, but certainly some group of nations must take on 
the responsibility of policing the world. No group of isola- 
tionists or Pearl Harbor patriots should be allowed to lull us 
into unpreparedness and false security again. 

Even in the smallest village there is a lawless element 
What 


applies to a small and peaceful village applies in a larger way 


which requires a police force to keep it in check. 


to this warlike world of ours. We dare not dodge our re- 


sponsibility to civilization in the coming post-war period. 


We may not like it, but it is a must for the future. 
— 


A pessimist ts an optimist who tried to make other 
people practice what he preached. 


Jury Duty 
NOT only do they serve who only stand and wait, but they 
also serve who only sit and listen on jury duty. 

Millions of our men are in the armed forces all over the 
globe; other millions are working day 
and night in war industries. The ab- 
sence of all these men makes drawing a 
jury a much more difficult task than it is 
in ordinary times. Yet merf still go to 
law about money matters, men still rob, 
steal and murder, and a jury of their 


peers must sit and listen to the evidence, 





to the end that law and order, justice 
and equity be maintained by our courts. 

Kiwanis men are sensible of their duty to their commu- 
nity. They have always served willingly on juries, incon- 
venient as it generally has been, and impatient as business 
and professional men always are over the technicalities and 
the delays of the law. 

If there is any just and fair way to cut through red tape 
and stop all possible delay in the law, certainly this is the 
duty these days of presiding judges and attorneys at law, 
just as it is the duty of all citizens when called for jury duty 
to serve with no effort to escape the tediousness and annoy- 


ance. 
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Time is the priceless element these days. We cannot manu- 
facture it in our factories, so we must conserve it for our- 
selves and for others. Jury duty is as high a duty, just as 
patriotic in its way, as service in the uniform of our country. 
But jury duty should not be made to consume precious weeks 
when a case could be settled in days. This is an additional 
burden on our courts of law, on which our burdens have 
always rested. 


+ 


The other day I heard a perfect formula for a speech: 
Have a good beginning and a good ending, and keep the two 
as close together as possible. 


Nurses 
THE armed forces of the United States are asking for three 
thousand nurses. No doubt the Canadian forces are equally 
anxious for nurses to enlist. 
These nurses must be single and under forty years of age. 
The nurse herself must be the judge 
of her duty to her country. Is she serv- 
ing best where she is now located, or 
could that community do without her 
services? Are the needs of her com- 
munity greater than the needs of the 
sick, the maimed and the wounded in 





the armed forces? 

The splendid training now being given in first aid and 
home nursing by the Red Cross relieves a community of 
much of the necessity for keeping trained nurses at home. 
3ecause of their skill, these Red Cross trained wives and 
mothers can release many trained nurses for the Army and 
the Navy. 

If a greater number of nurses do not enlist of their own 
free will, it may be necessary to draft them into the service. 
In that case, the government will make the decision as to who 
should go and who should not. But it is obvious that those 
who enlist now, rather than waiting to be drafted, will have 
superior experience and will take precedence over the ones 
who are drafted later. 


+ 


“To be good is noble, but to teach others to be good ts 
nobler, and a lot less trouble.’-—Mark Twain. 


Change of Meeting Place 

THE temptation is always with us to change the place of 
meeting of the club, to postpone meetings, to omit a meeting 
because of a ladies’ night, to do other things to break up the 
regular routine gathering of the mem- 
bership at a well known place at a well 4 





established time. 
His 


whole day, from his shower and his 


A man is a slave to his habits. 


shave until he dons his pajamas at night, 
is: 2 well established habits. 
When we break into this routine, we 


series of 














upset him completely. 

When we change the place and time of a Kiwanis meeting, 
we change the weekly habit of every member of the club. 
We not only reduce the attendance for that one moved meet- 
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ing, but we affect the attendance of the next meeting and 
several after that, until the old habit is re-established. 

This is not intended to mean that the time and place of 
meeting should never be changed, but it is intended as a cau- 
tion against making such changes any oftener than is abso- 
lutely necessary. It throws an extra burden on the attendance 
committee, which must shepherd its wandering flock into the 
fold once more. 

Fortunately for Kiwanis, the old guard of regulars will 
always be any place the club sees fit to get together, but there 
are always members who do not realize the importance of 
regular attendance, and use the change of meeting place as 
an excuse to miss a few meetings. 

Avoid changing your meeting place and your time of meet- 
ing, but if a change must be made, be sure to have a round 
table meeting at the regular time so that members can make 


up their attendance if it is impracticai for them to attend 


the changed meeting. 
‘ 


Confucius says that it is fortunate that other 
people always see our mistakes and call our atten 


tion to them. 


se * se 
Membership Stimulation 
THE great problem facing Kiwanis today is membership 
Members are dropping out by the thousands 
United States. 
Kiwanis are joining the colors daily. The ranks must be 


stimulation. 
all over Canada and the Patriotic men in 
filled with new men. 

The history of Kiwanis through the 
last that 
greatest decline in membership during 


war showed there was the 
the post-war depression. We left a high 
of around one hundred and ten thousand 
and dropped down to an all-time low of 


close to eighty thousand. During this 





time there was no unusual loss of 
clubs, only of members. 

The plan for membership stimulation has four definite 
First, to 


one cause or another, have dropped out of the club. Many of 


objectives. recover former members who, from 
them can be brought back into Kiwanis now that our need 
of them is so obvious. 

Second, to fill up the classifications. There are few clubs 
that do not have unfilled classifications, or have only one 
member in the classification. A survey of the business direc- 
tory of the town will uncover many desirable men who need 
Kiwanis and are needed by Kiwanis. 

Third, 


Kiwanis to join the armed forces had a man under them in 


recruit replacements. Many of the men who left 
their organization who was promoted to managership or 
office who could be secured to succeed them in their Kiwanis 
classification. 

Fourth, men to train for the expanded service which has 
become the job of wartime Kiwanis. In every town there 
are men who would like to do war work and do not know 
where to look for such work. Kiwanis can give them this 
opportunity and should be alive to their need for service. 

The best time to build up the membership of your club is 
NOW. Many forehanded clubs went through the first world 


war without membership loss. 
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No. 5—Montreal, Que., Victory Poster; 6—Watertown, 
N.Y., entertain soldiers; 7—Pharr, Tex., has service flag; 
8—Lake Forest, Ill., had Victory float in parade; 9— 
Victory "'V'"' has been erected by Raton, N.Mex., for 
the duration; 10—Chadron, Neb., Boy Scouts with por- 
tion of scrap which they collected; |!l|—Members of 
Greenwood, Miss., with one of their Victory posters; 
12—Redmond and Bend, Ore., have a very successful 

Victory Garden. 
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Everyone seemed to have a splendid time, 
young and old. 







Hyde Park. Chicago, ye no. engien vatcing 
Entertains Orphans 


the entertainment features. 





f NE hundred and twenty orphans 
from three orphanages were enter- 
tained recently by the Kiwanis Club of 
lLivde Park. Present also were ten other 
underprivileged children. Present at the 
iffair, and having a fine time themselves, 
vere Corwine E. Roach, International 
lrustee, O. EK. “Pete” Peterson, Inter- 
national Secretary, who is a member of 
the Hyde Park club, Guy Buck, lieuten- 
nt governor and Harry Himmel, past 
rovernor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
trict. 
The youngsters were from the IIli- 
ois Protestant Children’s Home, St. Jo- 
eph’s Home for the Friendless, Wood- 


lawn Hall, Bureau of Jewish Charities. 
lwenty kids from Aunt Agnes and Holsman was general chairman of the The children were transported to and 


1? 


were on hand to entertain. Henry T: Nathans and Mrs. Henry Herbrand. 


Uncle Harry’s WGN radio jamboree outing and was assisted by Gordon S. from Jackson Park by members. 


DEDICATE LATEST PEACE MARKER 


International president un- 
veils granite memorial at 
Port Stanley. Ontario. 
newest good will symbol 


66 HE boundary line between the 
United States and Canada is 
the most highly fortified line 

in the world because it is _ for- 

tified with friendships that are based on 
the confidence and the goodwill in the 
hearts and minds of the people of the 
two great countries.” Fred G. McAlis- 
ter, President of Kiwanis International, 
told Kiwanians gathered to attend the 
official unveiling on Fraser Heights, 

Port Stanley, Ont., of the granite 

marker presented to Canadian Kiwan- 

ians last June at the International con- 


With the bright September sun shining through the leaves of the stately maples that grace the spot, vention in Cleveland by the Kiwanians 
Kiwanis officials dedicated the Georgia Granite Peace Marker, the gift of Georgia Kiwanians to Canada, : 
on historic Fraser Heights, Port Stanley. Posed for a picture after the ceremony were the men who had 
participated in the day's proceedings: Left to right—Tom Keith, Past Lieutenant-Governor; Roy Bailey, The Kiwanis marker on Fraser 
President, London, Ont., Club; J. Bevan Hay, Past Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Inter- Cee ee ieee cesta dh 
national President McAlister; Lyle D. Burdick, President St. Thomas Club and Lieutenant-Governor- Heights, nineteenth of its kind erected 
elect; Dr. Perry S. Dobson, Principal of Alma College. (Turn to page 43) 





of Georgia. 
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Rear Admiral James L, Kauffman, commandant of 
the Seventh Naval District, is made an honorary 
member of the Miami Beach, Florida, club. 
Brigadier General Ralph H. Wooten, commanding 
officer of the Army Air Corps Technical Training 
Command at Miami Beach (also an honorary Ki- 
wanian) presents the scroll while President Francis 
Farrey looks on. 


MACON MAKES THEM HAPPY 


The Macon, Georgia, club has made it 





President Samuel L. Orr (extreme right) greets guests of the Macon, 
Georgia, club and presents each of them with a souvenir of their visit. 


a practice to invite a group of soldiers 
from Camp Wheeler to their regular 
weekly luncheon. 

With the codperation of General Em- 
ery a group of young officers is selected 
each week. Up to the present time the 
club has entertained a total of 157 men, 
some of them Kiwanians or sons of Ki- 
wanians. President Sam Orr writes a 
letter to the family of each soldier who 
has been a guest. 


ALL HONOR TO THEM 


At a recent meeting the Pomona, 
California, club honored those members 
whose sons are in the United States 


armed forces. Twelve Kiwanians were 


honored guests, sitting at 
a special table, and hay 
the 
words, “Up To Victory.” 


ing a cake bearing 


IT KEEPS *EM 


BUILDING 
The Military Service 
member DOES like to 


read his magazine. 

Here is a letter so nice- 
ly worded we couldn't re- 
the 
publish it: 


sist temptation to 

“My address has been 
changed. Please send my 
Kiwanis magazine to the 


; Sherping, 
below. I enjoy 


The 


Magazine. It keeps me in 


address 
reading Kiwaints 

Kiwanis work 
the 
able to at- 


tend a Kiwanis meeting 


touch with 
throughout country. 


Have not been 


since I have been in the 
\rmy. It’s a fine thing to 
be getting the magazine. 
Surely enjoy ‘My Person- 
al Page’ by Roe Fulker- 
son. I think he is tops.” 
Signed Pvt. E. P. Amann. 
Box 13, Fort Sheridan, 


Il. 





THIS FLAG 


LES A THE ERATION IN 
ORE OF ( RERBERS OF Sat 


WATERLOO KIWANIS CLUB 
ARE TRE RABE SS Daa ane 
eG TRS FERRY oF cae Cay 





Members of the Waterloo club assembled for a flag dedication. 
Left to right: A. K. Pingeno, J. B. Young, C. H. Greeley, Major 
Secretary B. L. Holton, 
A. L. Drake, W. W. Gibson, L. S. Schrubbe, H. E. Vaughan, C. W. 


Mayor R. B. Slippy, President 


Dewey and D. W. Strang. 
WATERLOO FLIES FLAG 


Past President J. W. 


Waterloo, Iowa, decided to erect a thirty 


( ( »\ erdale, 


foot flag pole on a lot he owns on one 
of the main highways, planning to fly a 
Hag in honor of his son who is in the 
service. 

Instead, the club agreed to codperate 
and the flag now represents all Water 
loo Kiwanians and their sons in military 
service. 

The dedication, a very beautiful cere 


mony, was largely attended. 


These Kiwanians all have at least one son in the service. Left to right: Thompson Webb, Dr. Cass 
Arthur Reed, W. A. Campbell, Robert N. Coffey, Ransom Casey, Phil Curran, Gus Hiatt, and A. L. 
Hickson. 
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Kiwanians and officials of public school 


inspect classroom for 


handicapped children, which is 


sponsored by Anderson, Indiana. 


SPECIAL TRAINING AT 
ANDERSON, IND. 

Sponsorship of the Anderson club made 
possible the equipment for a new school 
for physically handicapped children. The 
public school board assigned quarters 
in the Hazelwood Building and the 
school administration, under the direc- 
tion of Kiwanian Arthur Campbell, pre- 
pared a staff for the new 

The work 


boys and girls ranging from the first to 
Families of the children 


program. 
was started with thirteen 
sixth grades. 
welcomed the opportunity fer the phys- 
ically handicapped to gain instruction. 
\ll the pupils are incapacitated by pa- 
ralysis or other ailments and unable to 
ittend classes in regular schools. The 
new equipment contributes to the com- 
fort of the boys and girls. 

Phe last period each day is devoted to 
This 


ered especially helpful in equipping them 


vocational instruction. is consid- 
for useful occupation and assists the 


teachers in developing muscular and 
mental poise. 

In addition to the special equipment 
the club is providing transportation for 
the boys and girls and also luncheon. 


Cases where children are unable to at- 


tend regular schools are showing prompt 
improvement. These children are espe- 
cially helped by the vocational program. 
Punishment for misconduct among the 
children is the denial of participating in 
vocational occupations for the day. 
Anderson is the fourth city in Indiana 
to be provided with such special school 
facilities. The classes are available to 
all physically handicapped children. 
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OWENSBORO, KY .. 

HAS FARMERS NIGHT 
Kiwanians 
“Farmers Night” at their regular meet- 


Owensboro observed 
ing with fifty county farmers and guests 
present. All were welcomed by Mayor 
Fred Weir. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Albert G. Hollander, vice pres- 
ident of Evansville Courier; President 
George P. Chambers of Louisville club; 
Lieutenant Governor Richard Gregory 


and County Agriculture Agent Jack 
McClure. 
Mr. Hollander said “the farmers of 


the country are doing more than a man- 
sized job of winning the war” and point- 
ed to the close relationship that has 
developed in recent years between the 
residents of the rural and urban areas 
This he attributed to 


the activities of civic organizations like 


of the country. 


Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions in further- 
ing the understanding and cooperation 
between the two groups. 
Governor Gregory 


Lieutenant re- 





Dade City, Florida, dedicated 


modern office building at Armistice Day celebration. Kiwanians are 


seated on platform with city officials. 
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viewed war activities of Kiwanis or- 
ganizations in his district and President 
Chambers gave a resume of the efforts 
of the Louisville club to provide recre- 
ational facilities for soldiers from Fort 
Knox. A. F. Weller was in 


charge of the program with Kiwanian 


Kiwanian 
Harry Horn presiding. 


SARNIA, ONT... 
BOYS WORK 


The Sarnia club has sponsored boys 
work since the first year of its organ- 
ization. For the past few years the na- 
ture of this work has been in the form 
of sponsoring a boys’ club known as 
the Sarnia “K” Boys Club. The mem- 
bership of this club is maintained at an 
enrollment of 25 boys, a boy entering 
at the age of ten and continuing as an 
active member until he is sixteen or un- 
til the committee in charge considers 
that he no longer needs the guidance of 
Kiwanis members. 


INDIANA 
preroity 
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These fine furnishings were donated to hospital by Kiwanis Club of Tifton, Georgia. 


schedule of points prove a basis for de- 
termining the efficiency of the boys par- 
ticipating in the work of the club. These 
points are based on: attendance at club 
meetings; visitations to club sponsors 
and physical records at the gymnasium 
class. The midweek activities have been 
resumed and membership of the Boys 


Club has been reorganized. 





Indiana District Convention held at Purdue was truly a "Victory Conference.'' Left to right at head 

table: A. P. Stewart of Purdue; Governor of Indiana Henry F. Schricker; Miss Ruth McAlister, daughter 

of International President; International President Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario; District Gov- 

ernor Lowell G. Taylor and Mrs. Taylor, Vincennes; International Trustee J. Raymond Schutz, N. Man- 
chester and two quests. 


During the fall, winter and _ spring, 
gymnasium instruction is given to the 
boys at the Sarnia Collegiate and Tech- 
nical School the out- 
door outings are arranged. For many 


and in summer 
years the Sarnia club sponsored a two 
weeks camp for the boys at the lake 
shore but for the past three vears these 
camps have been suspended in order 
that the funds usually devoted to such a 
purpose may be used directly for war 
purposes. 

During the past year, the full quota 
of 25 boys has been maintained in*mem- 
bership. The general program has been 


John Garroch. 


directed by Kiwanian 
Physical instruction includes all types 
of gymnasium, floor work, rope climb- 
ing, matwork, basketball, volleyball and 
swimming, 

the winter-spring 


During term, a 


' 


AUBURN, N.Y.. 
HAS FINE HOSPITAL 


In Auburn, New York, the Con- 
valescent Home for Children found 
Auburn Kiwanians to be a real “big 


brother” this vear. At the first Board 
meeting of the vear the club chose the 
Convalescent Home as its 1942 project 
and set up plans for the first annual 
Kiwanis Charity Ball. The Ball brought 
total of $1000. 


Ww rker 


A greatly needed 
the staff fi- 


in a 
social was put on 
nanced by the club and from time to time 
extra funds have been assigned for spe- 
cial attention required by some of the 
children. 

Best of all, the Kiwanis interest didn’t 
wane atter the Ball. In spite of terrific 
time demands on the members, regular 
hospital visitation is carried on by the 
named 


call at 


club with a group of “visitors” 


each week to make a Kiwanis 


the hospital. 


This 1942 achievement of the Auburn 


club is a worthy sequel to the 1941 
record when the club donated an = in- 
fant’s resuscitator to the Auburn Hos- 


pitals. At least eight infant lives have 





Junior Traffic Patrol displaying stop signs and wearing caps and raincoats donated by King City, 
California. President John Holtorf is at extreme right. 








Midland, Michigan, codperated with other civic clubs in honoring 
Gilbert Currie (left) for his contributions to recreation activities 
of the city. Kiwanian Larry Brown is at the right. 


been saved through the device which 
vas made possible through the Under- 
privileged Child Committee. Kiwanis has 


meant health and happiness to many 


GOOD IDEA AT 
EUREKA, CALIF. 

The Eureka club suggests a good idea 
for each member of their club to make 
it his business to contact a Kiwanian 
whom he has not seen at club meetings 
for some time. Give him a ring on the 
telephone, or drop by his place of busi- 
ness and find out why he hasn’t been to 


ee 


aaatit il sl 


Evansville, Indiana, Kiwanians putting 


the club meetings. A call 
or visit from another mem- 
ber will make the tardy 
one realize the importance 
of his club. 

Now more than ever, 
every Kiwanian needs to 
protect their membership. 
You can help do this by 
giving it some thought. It 
is important to every com- 
munity that the club sur- 
vive this emergency with 
a full roster. This is every 
Kiwanian’s responsibility. 
It is your club, 


CLEARFIELD, PA., 
FILLS UP 

The S & R Construction Company 
(Kiwanians C. C. Sandy and C. D. 
Ross) can call another construction job 
well done after the meal they served to 
the Clearfield club. 

Annually these two Kiwanians do 
their duty in serving the club at some 
camp, but this time they moved their 
setting to Kiwanian G. Blaine Yeaney’s 
apple storage cave. By using apple 
crates for a table and each Kiwanian 


using one crate for a chair the meal 
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was served and the response from the 
members was “enough” before the meal 
was Over. 

A motion picture of one of the Clear- 
field bakeries’ interior was the enter- 
tainment provided. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 

The Fond du Lac club recently cele- 
brated their twenty-fifth anniversary at 
which invitations were extended to the 
charter members and to the club’s past 
presidents. 


Present at the occasion were District 
Governor R. D. Boynton, Lieutenant 
Governor G. Loehning, former Lieuten- 
ant Governors L. P. Peeke, J. L. Kelley 
and Lieutenant Governor-elect John C. 
Kiley. Greetings from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional were extended by Governor Boyn- 
ton, while Lieutenant Governor Loehn- 
ing brought the greetings of the district 
and gave a brief history of the Fond du 
Lac club during their twenty-five years. 

The meeting was closed with appro- 
priate remarks from President H. A. 
Kleinhammer, who expressed apprecia- 
tion for the floral tribute sent by the 


Lions Club for the occasion. 





the finishing touches on the Salvation Army's Day Nursery which the club is sponsoring. 
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WESTERN CANADA 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 

An outstanding program, abundant 
entertainment and hospitality extended 
by Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Kiwanians 
marked the District Convention from 
August 23-25, with 349 persons in at- 
District Governor Hugh M. 
Young presided over all sessions. 


tendance. 


On the first evening the delegates were 
guests at a band concert at the Vimy 
Memorial Band Stand, built by the 
Sas!:atoon club in Kiwanis Park. 

The Monday luncheon was in charge 
of the Prince Albert Club, with former 
Lieutenant Governor C. H. MelIntosh 
as chairman. There was also a banquet 
sponsored by the Edmonton club with 
President J. A. Christiansen presiding. 
Immediate Past Governor John M. Bur- 
den of Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict gave a most inspiring address on 
Canadian Unity. 

Tuesday evening, the govenor’s ban- 
quet was held with International Trus- 
tee David H. Elton, K.C., delivering a 
masterpiece of oratory, entitled “Regrets, 
Reverses, Restraints, Resolves.” Past 
President White of the Saskatoon club 
presided over this meeting. 

Newly-elected officers for the coming 
year are: Governor, Edward F. Me- 
Garvey, Edmonton; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, Division 1, James Melvin New- 
man, Fort Francis; Division II, Alex 
J. Irving, Saskatoon; Division III, 
Arthur West, Calgary. 


Cordele, Ga.—Active in underpriv- 
ileged child work. Help support clinic 
and nursery school. Assisted in raising 
money for Chamber of Commerce. 
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East McKeesport Charter Night 


NE hun- 
dréa. and 
fifty Ki- 

wanians and 
guests were on 
hand to welcome 
the East McKees- 
port, 
vania, club into 
the district on 
September 9. 


Pennsyl- 


District Gover- 
nor Leonard B. 
Keck presented 
the charter to 





— ‘ Principals at charter presentation of Kiwanis Club of East McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
resident Louis vania, Left to right: Immediate Past International President Charles S. Donley, 


W. Feit of the 
new club. Other 
official represent- 
atives present included Immediate Past 
International President Charles S. Don- 
ley, District Secretary George Berry 
with Lieutenant Governor W. Stuart 
Helm presiding. 

A telegram was read from Interna- 
McAlister. 


There was a variety of gifts presented 


tional President Fred G. 


such as Secretary’s Kit from Greens- 
burg; American flag from Pittsburgh; 
Canadian flag from New Kensington; 
bell and striker from McKeesport, the 
sponsoring club. The entertainment 
was also at its best. 

New officers and directors are: Presi- 
dent, Louis W. Feit; Vice President, 
Jack W. King: Secretary, John E. 


Hassler. Directors, A. E. Coatsworth, 


New Pacific-Northwest District officers for 1943, elected at Yakima, Washington, Convention. Front row, 

left to right: Lieutenant Governors F. Blakey, Phil Warnock; District Governor Phil Hitchcock; Immediate 

Past Governor C. T. Hamilton; Lieutenant Governor Harry Hanson. Back row: District Secretary Harold 

C. Jones; Lieutenant Governors J. ¥. Helm, Les Mason, Roy Rodock, Leo Adler, Ben Hazen, Lew Griffith, 
Archie Vaughan. 


Pittsburgh; District Governor Leonard Keck, Greensburg; President L. W. Feit 
of new club; District Secretary George Berry, Greensburg; President T. Dorsey, 


McKeesport. 


John G. Topley, James P. Cooper, F. E. 
Uncles, Joseph M. Dechter, Philip G. 


Carbines and George J. Hoke. 
« 


Calgary, Alta—Sponsored a play by 
pupils of high school, netting $600, 
which will be spent on improving play- 
ground for children of Salvation Army 
Home; donated $350 to Canadian Red 
Cross Society and $350 to Calgary Com- 
munity Chest Fund. Sent 150,000 cig- 
arettes overseas. Donated $100 for pur- 
chase of uniforms for Calgary Squadron 
Air Cadets. In conjunction with Exhi- 
bition Board sponsored a Horse Show, 
netting $800 to be used to purchase ditty 
bags for Merchant Marines. 


Winter Haven, Fla.—A seven year 
old Winter Haven boy fascinated and 
enthralled the 40 attendants at a re- 
cent club luncheon when he put on a 
patriotic demonstration that would 
have done credit to a person three 
times his age. The prodigy was Frank 
Long Kunberger who recited a poem 
nearly 700 words in length, based on 
the national anthem and Americanism 
in general. 

- 


Tulsa, Okla.—Sponsored the United 
States Navy Band for two benefit per- 
formances. All proceeds were devoted 
to the Underprivileged Child Fund. The 
cooperation displayed by the membership 
in this effort not only served the Under- 
privileged Child Fund but aided in build- 
ing a closer club relation. 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Kiwanians 
the U 


Sunday, 


Baltimore and their ladies 


took charge ot S.O. headquarters 


on a recent serving meals and 


icting as hosts to the large number of 
ervice men passing through the city. 
\t breakfast they served 478 men and 
lor supper 538. In a letter to the mem- 
bership reporting on the service, Pres- 
ident Charles Reigner praised the un- 
One of the 


she had 


tiring work of the ladies. 
said, remarked that 
never felt so well rewarded for anything 
he had 


the expressions of appreciation from the 


ladies, he 


done in her life as she heard 


bovs who visited the headquarters. 


All the 


club and Kiwanians and ladies put in the 


food was purchased by the 


entire day serving the boys. 


HARLINGEN, TEX. 

Military Affairs of the 
Harlingen, Texas, club entertained sol- 
stationed at Army 
School in The 


committee is to stage this program for 


Mi mbet S of 


Harlingen 
U.S.O. 


diers 
(sunnery club. 
the soldiers one night a month in the 
U.S.O. club. 
Officers of the Harlingen club an- 
that 


responsibilities on 


members assumed 
the 


Front.” and believed that one wav they 


nounced their 


their Home 

can help in the War program is to en- 

tertain members of the armed forces. 
he soldiers participated in a free 


watermelon feast provided by Kiwan- 


ians—over one thousand pounds of wa- 
at- 
Games were plaved 


the Harlin- 


termelons being served to soldiers 
tending the party. 
and cigarettes furnished by 


gen club were given as prizes. 


ORLAND, CALIF. 

\ ton of rubber per member was the 
the Orland 
to the nation-wide rubber 


record set by club as its 
contribution 
drive. 

Che Orland club went over the top 
with a total of 54,247 pounds, or over 
27 tons, when the last of the four col- 
lecting teams drove to the Kiwanis din- 
ner on a truck piled high with old rubber. 


In an all-out drive to round up stray 


scrap rubber piles throughout the com- 
munity, the Orland club, with only 26 
members, was divided into four teams 
to scour the countryside for additional 
tonnage. 

Following a series of publicity stories 
in the local newspapers, in which farm- 
ers were told that Kiwanis trucks would 
make a farm-to-farm pickup of scrap 
the 
with trucks, scales, rubber sign-up books 


rubber, three of teams equipped 
and cash started out on selected routes 
on a Sunday morning. Scout cars pre- 
ceded the trucks and called at the farms 
the The trucks fol- 


lowed, weighed the rubber and paid cash 


to solicit rubber. 
for the poundage. 
The original purpose of the canvass 
was not to see how much the members 
could collect but to make sure that all 
the rubber was collected that might not 


otherwise have been. 


RATON, N. MEX. 
A “Victory V” has been erected by the 
Hill 


some 400 feet above the city streets at 


Raton club on Goat which rises 


the northwest edge of the city of Raton. 
Aside from the “V” 
the code symbol . . . —, which is located 


the sign includes 


beside the sign and is visible as far as 
fifteen the 
the city. 


miles to south and east of 

While the sign is erected on the frame- 
work of 
star sign, it 
“Victory i 
night for the duration. 


the city’s annual Christmas 


has been decided that the 


will remain lighted each 


GREENVILLE, 8. €. 

The Greenville club under the guid- 
ance of President Rov Bass is bending 
all its efforts to acquaint the public with 
the Kiwanis defense effort. 

A series of 15 minute programs over 
Radio Station WFBC entitled, “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor,” was given recently. 
President Bass led the 
interview outlining the entire plan, and 
John 


series with an 


programs were presented by 
Henry, chairman of the Boys and Girls 


Committee; J. G. Murray, chairman of 


the Underprivileged Child Committee; 
E. P. Riley, chairman of the Citizenship 
Committee and J. F. Whatley, 
man of the Public Affairs Committee. 
Advance publicity in the newspapers 
and a complete follow-up on every pro- 


chair- 


gram was incorporated as part of the 
campaign and was well written and pre- 
sented. 

The Greenville club received 100 per- 
cent cooperation from the radio stations 
and newspapers on everything per- 
taining to the activities of the club. 
Every member of the club has accepted 
the responsibility of actively taking part 
in some phase of civilian defense. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 

On August 15, 1940, a small group of 
bewildered citizens of Winnipeg stood 
amazed at the 
Fire Hall which was piled high with 


entrance to an unused 
what appeared to be concentrated rub- 
This 
group was the nucleus of the Patriotic 
Winnipeg, 
started with no assets, no experience, 


bish of no value to anyone. 


Salvage Corps of which 
and this mass of materials of all kinds 
and shapes was the result of their first 
collection. In their amateurish way, the 
members of the Corps thought that all 
they had to do was to organize the 
school children, have them bring their 
salvage to the school playgrounds, col- 
sell it. It 
took a band of volunteer helpers four 
Hall, sort 


out the salvage and sell such of it as 


lect the salvage and then 


weeks to clear out the Fire 


was of®walue. Fifty percent of this 
first collection was of no value at all. 
With this beginning and this somewhat 
severe lesson, the members of the Sal- 
vage Corps decided that better plans 
would have to be laid if success was to 
come to the organization. 

After 24 months of experience, the 
Winnipeg Salvage Corps is now organ- 
ized on the following basis: A Publicity 
Committee looks after publicity in the 
newspapers, on the radio, through leaf- 
lets distributed to the homes and 
through special cards sent to each resi- 
dence showing the type of salvage re- 
quired and the days when it will be col- 


lected. A new Business and Research 
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Committee studies the salvage situa- 
tion, handles special drives for specific 
types of salvage and ferrets out new 
sources of Then the 
Zoning Committee which has divided 
Winnipeg into eleven districts and 104 


supply. comes 


zones with a captain to each of nearly 
1,000 blocks and a total of 3,000 volun- 
teer workers. There has recently been 
added an Industrial Collection Commit- 
tee to collect industrial salvage, organ- 
ized by members of the Winnipeg club. 
A small effective Speakers Committee 
provides speakers for schools and pub- 
There is also a Collec- 
Merchandising 


lic gatherings. 
tion Committee and 
Committee. 

The Corps is now handling 1,500 tons 
of salvage monthly and its monthly in- 
Bottles, rubber, 


fats and bones are becoming increasing- 


come exceeds $12,000. 


ly important items of salvage. 
This is the story of the Winnipeg 
was 


Patriotic which 


started by amateurs with no experi- 


Salvage Corps 
ence except the determination to make 
a success of the job, and the Corps has 
now reached its present state of effi- 
ciency. 

REDMOND AND BEND, ORE. 

The Kiwanis Clubs at Redmond and 
Bend are supporting 4-H Club work in 
the Victory Garden program which has 
been stressed throughout the country. 

Kiwanian G. Y. Hagglund, county 
agricultural agent, started a campaign 
for more Victory Gardens among 4-H 
Club members and, being a member of 
the Redmond club, he proposed to the 
Kiwanians “that they might be able to 
do something to encourage the boys and 
girls to take up this type of work.” 
Through the Agricultural Committees 
of the two clubs, they jointly sponsored 








Through the kindness of Kiwanian Earl Garren, North Baltimore, Maryland, Kiwanians were hosts to the 
Bathing, boating, good things to eat and plenty of fresh air 


children from the Baltimore Orphanage. 
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were enjoyed at the annual outing. 


the Victory Garden program and $150 
Was raised as awards to 4-H Club mem- 
bers. The the 


project increased from fourteen to a 


enrollment in garden 
hundred and eighty-seven members. 

In order to give all boys and girls an 
equal opportunity, three classes were set 
up and the gardens judged by O. T. 
McWhorter, extension horticulturist, of 
Oregon State College. Awards ranged 
from $1.00 to $15.00. 

Following the judging these two clubs 
honored the 33 winners with a banquet. 

The vegetables from these gardens 
were not only used for family consump 
tion but have been sold to others who 
were not fortunate to have gardens, also 
much of the produce was canned or 
frozen for later use during the winter 
months. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 

Alhambra Kiwanians set a new rec- 
ord of $37,162.55 for sales of War Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps, a final check- 


up has revealed. 


The club sponsored the bond sale at 
their Victory House and daughters of 


dis- 
The 


girls visited the industrial sections of 


Kiwanians cruised the streets to 


tribute Victory House messages. 
and 


Alhambra to distribute red, white 


blue banners inviting workers to buy 
War Savings 
the Victory House. 


Bonds and Stamps at 


The membership of the club pledged 
100° to buy bonds and has adopted the 
No shows 


or other programs have been planned 


slogan “Say it with Bonds.” 


for this project but members are work 
ing hard by making personal calls and 
they are getting results in their sales 


of be nds. 


PHARR, TEX. 

A service flag commemorating all the 
Pharr boys in the armed forces was 
placed on the city flag pole as a con 
stant reminder and tribute to the local 
boys in the service, by the Pharr club. 

The flag has a blue star for every local 
| 


man or woman serving, there being 211 


stars on the flag. The flag can be seen 
for a half mile on any of the four main 
highways leading into the city. 

A color guard from the Boy Scout 
Troop is responsible for the raising of 
the flag each morning while a bugler 


sounds ‘‘to the Colors” and for the lower- 


ing in the evening “Retreat” is given. 
There are five stars on the flag repre- 


senting Pharr Kiwanians. 

The Pharr service flag is the only 
one in the Valley so far as is known, 
and the Kiwanians are being commended 
for this patriotic tribute to the men in 


the service. 


Horton, Kan.—The club’s Under- 
privileged Child Committee made a 
Parent-Teachers’ 


donation to. the 


Milk Fund. 
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Kiwanian W,. C, Tayloe'’s hobby (Los Feliz District, Hollywood, California) is model trains. 


Here he is 


giving an interesting talk to the Woodcraft Rangers Club. 


HOBBIES AT 
LOS FELIZ, CALIF. 


Past President Chet Tayloe of the 
Los Feliz club has a hobby of model 
trains. Kiwanian Tayloe is known all 


over Southern California for his inter- 


esting talks on this character develop- 


ing activity by both the children and 
adults. He has spoken before Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, 


Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts. 

He has such an interesting presenta- 
tion of his hobby that the Los Feliz club 
has asked him many times to speak on 
the same subject—railroading. He visit- 
ed the Woodcraft 
ing at the Glassell Park School in Los 
Angeles recently and gave an interesting 


talk on his model trains. 


Rangers club meet- 


MOUNT VERNON, ILL., 
FETES ATHLETES 


Over 200 basketball fans paid tribute 
to Mount Vernon’s successful basketball 
team at the first banquet to be tendered 


the squad by the Kiwanis Club of 
Mount Vernon, This team played in 
the sectional finals at Centralia. 


President Lawrence Collins opened 


the meeting. Kiwanian Coach Ray Eliot 
came from the University of Illinois to 
main talk. Mount 


Moore, honored his team 


give the Vernon's 


coach, Doxie 
individually and announcéd the team’s 


letter winners. 


CUMBERLAND, MD., 
BRINGS SUNSHINE 

The Cumberland club closed its “Camp 
Sunshine” early in September and at the 
following meeting reviewed the season’s 
activities, finding them most gratifving. 
The meeting was largely a testimonial 
to Kiwanian Joseph Young and _ his 
wife, who managed the camp, and their 


efficient corps of assistants. Chairman 


C. L. Owens of the Underprivileged 
Child Committee and John Rodman of 
the Boys and Girls Work Committee 
reviewed the season’s work and praised 
the camp managers. 

During the summer 161 children en- 
joyed at least two weeks camping. The 
children gained an average of more than 
three pounds in weight, and gained im- 
measurably in moral, spiritual and social 
values; 9,254 dur- 
ing the season, and the club held four 


meals were served 
club meetings at the camp during the 
summer. An interesting program was 
presented by the children. 


—. 


Herds are being improved through encouragement of Palatka, Florida. 
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CIVIC LEADERS 
AT ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 

It’s a good deal of work, but the 
members of the Rock Island club know 
the job is worth while. That is why 
every Kiwanian had an assignment on 
one of the twenty-one committees ap- 
Califf, for 
Karnival, 


pointed by President J. P. 
the Kiwanis 
held recently. 

The report shows that the Kiwanis 
Karnival added $933.08 to the Rock 
Island club’s fund for underprivileged 


eighth annual 


children. 

The proceeds sent boys to camp; 
gave the scout troop uniforms and mag- 
azines; dinners with the club; first aid 
and miscellaneous equipment and uni- 
liquidated a $50 troop debt and 
provided $25 for the scout camp. The 
proceeds also provided contributions to 


forms: 


a nursery school; child guidance school ; 
Santa Claus Fund; Boys’ State and vo- 
cational guidance. 

Kiwanian Walter Congdon, director 
guidance in the Rock 
Schools, was chairman, 


of vocational 
Island Public 


GUIDANCE CLINIC AT 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


The Harrisonburg club promoted a 
valuable service to the young people of 
the county in a country-wide vocational 
guidance clinic which was such a suc- 


Left to right: Kiwanians L. 


Bush; E. Kummer; H. Westbury; J. Campbell and Secretary G. Bogue are inspecting one of the bulls. 
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cess that there was a demand that an- 
other one be held very soon. 

With a faculty and Judge John Paul 
of the United States District Court, 
guidance assistance was given in al- 
most every phase of life—law, medi- 
cine, engineering, nursing, teaching, 
business, agriculture, journalism, music 
and others. 


GOOD TIME 
AT BLENHEIM, ONT. 

A crowd of 2500 attended the two-day 
carnival and field day staged by the 
Blenheim club at Memorial Park. 

Baseball, softball, tricks by N. Gould 
and his trained horse from Windsor and 
a display by a platoon of men from Basic 
Training Centre, Chatham, along with 
carnival attractions were the feature of 
the event. 

General convener was President J. M. 
Graham who was assisted on the various 
committees by all Kiwanians. 

The contingent of troops from the 
training centre put on a rifle drill, move- 
ment drill, attack and bayonet drill. Hun- 
dreds played games of all kinds which 
helped to swell the club’s war chest and 
children’s aid fund. 

The Blenheim club’s first “Karnival” 
shows a profit of $1200. Five hundred 
dollars has been designated for the pur- 
chase of boxes of good things to be sent 
to the boys from the town and district. 
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SOUTHWEST 
CHICAGO, HAS 
YOUNG BUILDERS 

At a recent meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of South- 
west Chicago, seventeen 
members of the new Young 
Builders Unit were enter- 
tained as guests. The unit 
Was organized through the 
efforts of the late Kiwan- 
ian T. Walker, chairman 
of the Boys and_ Girls 
Work Committee. The pur- 
pose of the unit is to give 
the young men in the vicin- 
ity an opportunity to be- 
come more intelligent par- 
ticipants in community ac- 
tivities 

Dr. E. V. Tubbs, principal of the 
Morgan Park High School, Rev. Allen 
of the Gresham Baptist Church, and 
Lieutenant Governor Guy Buck were 
guests of the club at this meeting and 
delivered brief messages to the Young 


Builders in support of their organization. 


BOW LING GREEN, KY.. 
INTERESTED IN STUDENTS 

As a permanent year to year program 
of the Boys and Girls Committee in the 
Bowling Green club, a gold medal is 
presented each 
vear to the high- 
est scholarship 
graduating senior 
in each of the ten 
high schools of 
two counties. 

In the nine 
years since the in- 
auguration of this 
program 106 high 
ranking students 
—79 girls and 27 
boys —have__ re- 
ceived this Ki- 
wanis honor. An 
added stimulus is 
provided the stu- 
dents over the 
four years of high 
school for better 
work, and it is an 
opportunity for 
members through 
personal contacts 
to keep in touch 
with the program 
of education in the 


community. 


Members of West Hollywood, California, visit crippled children at clinic. Left 


to right: G. DeBray; O. Johnson; L. Small; L. Titus and President Frank L. Coe. 


The program 
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Northwest Columbus, Ohio, presented audiometer with 20 headsets 


to the schools of the community. 


has been regarded as one contributing 
to the encouragement of young people 
to continue their training in college. A 
survey shows that a sizeable number 
have entered and completed a four year 
college course, some of them graduating 
from college with highest honors. 
Fourteen of the Kiwanis scholarship 
winners are at the present time in at- 
tendance at Western Kentucky State 


Teachers College in Bowling Green. 
& 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Attend- 
ance and activity in the Colorado 
Springs club have been greatly strength 
ened by the work of the Program and 
Publicity Committees. Underprivileged 
boys and girls have been provided food, 
clothing, parties and amusement. Vo- 
cational guidance work is also stressed, 
particularly along the lines of aviation, 
mechanics and model airplane building. 


Cordell, Okla.—The Cordell club 
sponsored a mission and _ visitation 
campaign conducted by the pastors of 
the First Baptist, First Methodist and 
First Presbyterian Churches in the 
city. Cordell Kiwanians were active 
in making this campaign one of the 
most outstanding religious meetings 
of recent years. Their slogan “Spir- 
itual Preparedness the First Essen- 
tial in National Defense” is in ac- 
cordance with the Kiwanis War Pro- 
gram. 

* 

Salinas, Calif—The club has under- 
taken the project of ridding newsstands 
of obscene magazines. A legal opinion 
has been rendered by a committee and 
the matter placed before the local police 
authorities. 














“HERE’S TO CANADA” 
By DOROTHY DUNCAN 


— publishers of Dorothy Dun- 
can’s book have this to say about 
the first effort from the pen of an Amer- 


ican who married a Canadian 


ind has 


country : 


woman, 


learned to love her adopted 


“This gay and vivid book figuratively 
lays the map of Canada before your eyes. 
From it you will learn too, of the beauty 
and grandeur of the land of Canada and 
the character and individuality of its 
saogle” 

Chis is idle 


(Canadian-born reviewer can attest. The 


not statement as your 
map or ¢ anada is literally unrolled by 
\Irs 


man ot the ancient legend, 


Dunean, for she is far from the rich 
who was able 
to boast after a lifetime of moving about 
over the earth that he had experienced 
nothing but a change in climate! 

that the Mrs. 


Duncan has arrived at concerning our 


(sranted conclusions 


great neighbor to the north are inevit- 
ably personal and must be product of 
her own experiences while living and 
journeying in Canada, nevertheless there 

flothing available in the literary mar 
ket at the 
vives a clearer picture of Canada from 


moment, in any form, that 


her governmental forms to her most ob- 
cure industry than does “Here’s to Can- 
ada.” 
Mrs. 
fact that the citizen of any nation is 


Duncan reminds the reader of 
the 
indeed the product of the government 
under and by which he lives. Then she 
points to the remarkable similarity of 
government as it is in Canada and gov- 
ernment as it is in the U.S.A. 


The Canadians in 


Her con- 
clusions are realistic. 
their characteristics are well-nigh indis- 
tinguishable from their great friends and 
neighbors just over the border—the citi- 
rens of the United States. 

Nevertheless the 


that Canadians actually have three dif- 


author reminds us 


ferent identities. They are Americans 


hecause they live on the North American 


continent. They are British because they 


belong to the British Commonwealth of 





Nations, and they are above everything 


else in the world—Canadians ! 


You can hardly do better than to make 
“Here’s to Canada” at least your start- 
ing point from which to learn all you 
that 
north, whose past, present and future are 


can and should of nation to our 


so inextricably bound with ours. 


& 
“DRIVIN’ WOMAN” 
By ELIZABETH PICKETT CHEVALIER 
Macmillan, Publishers 
LIZABETH 
Pickett Chev- 
born in 
the 
turn of the century, 


alier was 


Chicago near 


but has lived in 





Kentucky for many 


Elizabeth Pickett 
Chevalier 


years and she writes 
of Kentucky’s blue 
grass plateaus along the Ohio, the sunny 
meadows and sleepy little valleys cut by 
silvery creeks as only one who loves that 
State can. 

The characteristics and activities of 
the heroine of “Drivin’ Woman” seems 
to follow the 
formula laid down by Margaret Mitchell 


pretty well pattern and 
for all Southern novels of the “‘after-the- 
war” period. 

America Moncure is beautiful, ruth- 
less and more than a match for the men 
she meets. Fant 


Annabell who, while no Rhett Butler, is 


She falls in love with 


dark, handsome and fascinating, while 
possessing none of the so-called ‘“neces- 
sary’ virtues. When Fant proves to be 
far from the marrying kind, America 
stalks him over to the “Tuckahoe” coun- 
try, where she marries him. 

With this love story is also portrayed 
the rise of the tobacco industry, which 
was followed by the epic struggle be- 
tween the farmers of the South and the 
powertul industrialists of the East. A 
full-length portrait of this struggle at 
times tends to slow up the action of the 
book and may even make the reader wish 
that Mrs. Chevalier knew less about the 
whole fascinating cycle of the tobacco 
industry. 


“Drivin? Woman” is as broad as the 
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United States, American as twist of long 
green, and can’t help but give its readers 
excellent entertainment and a new un- 
derstanding of the fifty years on which 
our present day life is based—the fifty 
years immediately following the Civil 
War. 


and colorful story of a lively, indepen- 


It is at the same time a dashing 


dent, and fascinating woman. 


Bourke Ellis 


—Florence 


Acta Non Verba 
(From page 21) 


consists of vessels, other than those of 
the United States Navy, utilized by the 
several departments of the government 
in the conduct of their affairs. 

The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion is an independent agency of the 
government created by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

In carrying out the policies of the 
United States with respect to its Mer- 
chant Marine the United States Mari- 
time Commission undertakes as one of 
its functions the selection and training 
of young Americans who possess those 
qualities which when supplemented by 
a course of instruction would qualify 
them to officers in 
vessels of the Merchant Marine. 


serve as licensed 

The Cadet Corps of the Maritime 
Commission was established in 1938 for 
the purpose of educating and training 
young men for positions as deck offi- 
cers and engineer officers in the Mer- 
chant Marine of the United States. 

The three cadet schools of the Mari- 
New York, 
Francisco and New Orleans are officially 
designated as United States Maritime 
Commission Academy of the Atlantic 
Coast, Pacific Coast or Gulf Coast as 


time Commission at San 


the location would indicate. 

It is the mission of the Cadet Corps of 
the United States 
sion to graduate only those men who 


Maritime Commis- 

will prove worthy of the traditions of 

American Merchant officers in the serv- 

ice of their country and its water-borne 
The the Cadet 

Acta, Non Verba. 

Of course when young Martin de- 


commerce. motto of 


Corps is: 


livered his speech and made his declara- 
tion the Nazi U-boats were exacting ter- 
rible tolls out in the subtropic waters 
off Florida’s East Coast and even got in- 
to the Gulf of But a Florida 
Key Clubber would be stimulated by such 
news, particularly with the memory of 


Mexico. 


Key Clubber Ninninger of Fort Lauder- 
dale fresh in the minds of the boys whose 
motto is “We Build, Too.” 
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There's more thrill going from a big car to a little 
one than there is going from a little one to a big 
one, says the gentleman from the sassafras forests 
of Southern Indiana. Here's his Hispano-Holman. 


THE OZARK ORIOLE, 
LUXURY MODEL 
When Past 


Vice President Charles B. 


Immediate International 
Holman de- 
cided to save rubber and gas he didn’t 
fool around. He had a new automobile 
as big as a Greyhound bus, almost, and 
while he didn’t have any trouble paying 
for it he had a lot of trouble getting it 
last November. Came Pearl Harbor and 
came a lot of priorities, came indications 
that rubber unavailable and 
that gas would be rationed in Missouri 


would be 
as well as Rhode Island. Someone else 
is driving the popular Roosevelt Hotel 
dentist’s big new luxury car around the 
streets of St. the 
Doctor Holman with his not-new car, a 


Louis. Here’s new 
dazzling Hispano-Fordino, two fenders, 
two bumpers, tour and a half cylinders 
and good for the duration, regardless 
of rubber and gas. He gets 20 miles to 
the gallon in traffic and those who have 
ridden with him say it is comfortable 
and can be gotten practically up to the 
government speed maximum of 35 
M.P.H. In color it’s a beautiful canary 
yellow. The Ozark Oriole, they’ve 
named it down Delmar Boulevard way. 


REASON TO BE PROUD 

Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, is quite 
proud of the results of the “Secret Poll” 
held at a recent club meeting to deter- 
mine the amount of money members had 


United States bonds. 


revealed 


invested in war 

The poll that 
members had purchased 
$41,870.00 worth to date with a schedule 


for the purchase of $12,625.00 more be- 


thirty-eight 
a total of 


fore January 1. 
* 


My Flag 


O, flag I love, wherever seen, 

On any land or sea, 
u I pledge my deepest love, 
My steadfast loyalty. 


To yc 


Today your presence means so much, 
To homeland and to me, 

My heart unites with all brave hearts, 
I pledge my all to thee. 


Take gold, or lands, or life itself, 
That freemen shall be free, 
And may God keep you worthy still, 
To guard our liberty. 
—ReEV. €. D. BULLocK, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


ca 
SURE HIT FOR SAM 

President Samuel C. Mahood, Sewick 
ley, Pennsylvania, was recently declared 
winner of a slogan contest held to choose 
an appropriate by-line for the “War 
Winning Ideas” bulletin. 

So many good entries were received 
that the judges had some difficulty in 
deciding the winner but finally awarded 
the prize to Sam for his slogan ‘Kiwanis 
Home-Front Exchange.” 


C. Mahood, president of the Sewickley, 


Samuel 
Pennsylvania, club, who won the ‘War Winning 
Ideas'’ slogan contest. 
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SHORT SHOTS 





Dr. William J. Carrington, past International pres!- 
dent, of Atlantic City, New Jersey, with Elsie, the 
Borden cow. 


THAT FICKLE ELSIE 

There’s one good thing about Elsie,— 
she’s always seen in the very best com- 
pany. A couple of months ago we had a 
picture of her with Tom Husselton and 
President Walter Clark of the Atlantic 
City club and here she is again with none 
other than Past International President 
William J. Carrington, also of Atlantic 
City. Elsie was a guest of the club on 
children’s day and she inveigled Bill into 
posing with her for the above photo- 
graph. 

= 


OUR OLDEST MEMBER 

It seems probable that Henry E. Gas- 
mire of the Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
club is our oldest member. Kiwanian 
Gasmire is ninety-seven and still meets 


regularly with the Wellsburg club. 
7 


HOLLYWOOD IS FIRST 
The first order Roe Fulkerson’s 
book of Personal Pages came from Hol- 


for 


lywood, Florida, from Bob Graves, fly- 
the Hollywood 
Thus Hollywood wins over Washington, 


ing member of club. 
D. C., where Roe served as that club’s 
first president. 

@ 


The individual is generally mistaken; 
the people generally right. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





Hew Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH woret 














5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GAR 4GE in the 


on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 























Hotel ma 
BILTMORE 


A sutficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
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Be Me 


KIWANIS | Zenada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century, French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—!icadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. —Ivy- clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 
In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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Where the Kiwanis Club meets 








Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
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in AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 


ein COLUMBUS it’s : 
THE NEIL HOUSE ¢ 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 















* KIWANIANS MEET AT jj 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


HEART OF 
IN THE VERY 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 60Q rooms from $3 
SYRACUSE %* NEW YORK 

















McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














WELCOME KIWANIANS! | 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club | 





KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert, Treat Hotel 


0 PARK PLAC ; 








WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 








Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 



















Te << 
HOTEL Fie 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL—- 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 
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‘ es, KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
m) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 






SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 





tm HOTEL L and BATHS 
ft T KIWANIS | 
WEDNESDAY 615 


H OT SPRI NGS %i7« ARKANSAS 
















mntains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, “seals loud s speak 


Each room ct 


Charleston, 

West Virginia’s . 89 

| newest and most spac 
modern hotel 


| THE DANIEL BOONE 


bedrooms and all public 
ompletely air conditioned 


Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER $. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


nso CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














his: HOTEL 
at MemP"” == PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 

















HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimball “vies 


Where Kiwanians “pa 
Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED w. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 


a dps wid ap 
hotel— “Hosp 
te rr ie and 

400 Abs etutely “Fi 
proof Rooms 








HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CS MAMAS 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Questions still arise in regard to the 
eligibility of several of our members for 
Military Service Membership. These con- 
cern men who are spending their entire 
time in war work for local governmental 
agencies although they are not in the 
army. (Secretary) 

\. To be eligible for Military Serv- 
ice Membership a member must be in 
the 
wear a uniform of the branch of serv- 


armed forces. If he is, he will 
in, which will help you arrive 
All attempts 


to find a fair and equitable basis for a 


ice hie i 
at the correct answer. 
special class of membership for the 
thousands of other members helping 
the failed. It just 


to win war have 


can't be done! 





Q. Our club approves of the new mem- 
bership application form to be used in 
the Four-Star Membership Plan. Does 
its use suggest that membership has now 
become a matter of “application” instead 
of by “invitation” as outlined in the Pro- 
posal for Membership form? (Secretary) 


\. No. 


the same Care as called for in the Pro- 


The same procedure and 


posal for Membership form should be 
followed in using the new form of ap- 
plication. In addition to emphasizing 
the added 


power, the new form provides for the 


need for Kiwanis man- 
signature of new members at the time 
they accept the invitation to become 


a member 


Q. Our club for many years has en- 
joyed outstanding programs. Travel con- 
ditions, however, now prevent us from ob- 
taining speakers from any distance. What 
can we do to maintain our standard of 
programs? (Program Chairman) 


\. Clubs are reporting a growing 


interest among members in well 


planned group discussions on vital 


issues of the day. This type of pro- 
gram can readily be arranged without 
calling on outside talent. Recently 
one club reported how it had arranged 


to broadcast its speaker and with a 


little advance planning made it possi- 
ble for several other clubs to listen in. 
All arrangements were perfectly 
timed, upon which, of course, the suc- 
cess of the plan depended. This should 
offer a solution to a number of other 
clubs under similar circumstances. 


Q. If we take in a new member to fill 
the classification of a member in the 
armed forces, when the latter returns we 
will have three members in one classifica- 
tion. What will we do then with the third 
member? (Membership Chairman) 

A. The Rules governing Military 
Service Members, on this point, read: 
“Upon the of the ‘Military 
Service Member,’ the Board of Direc- 


return 


tors of the club shall decide whether 
the member accepted in the interim of 
military service shall be made a re- 
shall 
continue to be carried as an additional 
active the 
until the 
situation can be adjusted to conform 
with the 


serve member or whether he 


member in classification 


such time as classification 


sy-laws.” 


Q. Our president has just received his 
commission in the Army and expects to be 
leaving very soon. Since we will be hold- 
ing our annual election of officers this 
month, would it be all right for the presi- 
dent-elect to take office as soon as our 
president leaves? (Secretary) 


A. Your suggested method offers a 
little later this 
month your president-elect will have 


sensible solution. <A 


the advantage of the training from 
the Organization Conference and thus 
will be well equipped to finish out the 
balance of this vear before starting 
out on his own administration. 





Q. When may I expect delivery of my 
copy of Roe Fulkerson’s “My Personal 
Pages?” (President) 


A. Orders will be filled in the order 
the 
annual International Council, Novem- 


received immediately following 


ber 5-7. 
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The Cover 





The November cover design is representative, we 
feel, of all fhe young aviation cadets of the United 
Nations, certainly of those of the United States 
and Canada. It could almost be called a corm- 
posite picture of young North American manhood 
on the wing. The photo actually is the likeness of 
Don Julien of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, aviation cadet 
now completing his training so that he may partici- 
pate in the aerial efforts which will help restore 
peace and happiness to the world and perpetuate 
The North American Way through complete defeat 
of the Axis powers. 
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Who’s Who in Kiwanis 


Vernon P. Turnburke of the Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, club has been promoted 
to the important post of assistant to the 
president of the Great Northern Rail- 
Turnburke 
associated with the company for twenty- 


way. Kiwanian has been 


five years. 


Kiwanian Robert T. Mason, Marion, 
Ohio, has been appointed by Kiwanian 
R. C. Snare, mayor, to the chairmanship 
of the local Defense Recreational Coun- 
cil. 





lieutenant 


former 


Harold B. Staab, 
governor and past president at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, is national presi- 
SPEBSQSA, 


known as the Society for the Preserva- 


dent of the otherwise 
tion and Encouragement of Bafber Shop 


Quartet Singing in America. 


Dr. Ellwood H. Helling, charter mem- 
ber and past president of the Ellwood 
City, 
lieutenant governor, was given a plaque 


Pennsylvania, club and former 
and the designation ot Ellwood City’s 
most distinguished citizen for 1942 at 
the Chamber of Commerce annual in- 
dustrial 
sented by the Ellwood City Ledger in 


memory of its late publisher. 


dinner. The plaque was pre- 


Past Governor Clark Clement, a mem- 
ber at Lemoore, California, is to be a 
judge of the Superior Court of Cali- 
fornia, beginning the first of next year. 


Past President Leonard K. Thomson, 
Miami, Florida, has been appointed a 
city commissioner to fill the unexpired 
term of City Commissioner I. D. Mac- 
Vicar, who resigned to accept active 
duty as a captain in the U. S. air corps. 


Kiwanian E. Paulu, Saint 
Cloud, Minnesota, is beginning his sec- 


Mann 


ond term as president of the Minnesota 
Federation of Teachers. At the August 
convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers he was appointed chairman 
of the committee charged with assem- 
bling data regarding state federations in 
the United States. 


Kiwanian J. F. Morton of Salem, 


Virginia, has been elected mayor. 
Dr. 


tenant governor and past president of the 


J. “Ben” Robinson, former lieu- 


Baltimore, Maryland, club, is president 
of the Dental 
Governor Waitman F. Zinn, past presi 


American Association ; 
dent of the same club, has been elected 
acting president of Blue Ridge College, 
New Windsor, Maryland; Rev. Miles S. 
Reifsnyder, former governor and mem- 
ber at Westminster, Maryland, is dean 


of the college. 


Chester Robbins, charter member and 
first secretary of the Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, club, has been appointed assistant 
commissioner of education of New Jer- 
sey. Lieutenant Governor Lawrence R. 
Winchell of the Vineland club succeeded 
Kiwanian Robbins in the post as county 


superintendent. 


Kiwanian Fred W. Allsopp and Mrs. 
\llsopp, of Little Rock, Arkansas, held 
an informal reception at their home re- 
cently in celebration of their fiftieth 


wedding anniversary. 


Robert C. Dunn, past governor and 
past president of the Toledo, Ohio, club, 
was appointed as judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of Judge Scott Stahl. 


Eugene H. Barling, a member at 


Newark, New Jersey, has been appointed 
by Governor Charles Edison to the Gov- 
ernor’s War Council Staff with public 
relations work as his major activity. 


M. S. Jacobs, Middletown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named chairman of the 
textile division of the salvage committee 
of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania. 





David S. M. Unger, former district 
secretary and past president of the Mo- 
the new com- 

McLeod Post 
No. 3 of the American Legion in Mobile, 


bile, Alabama, club, is 


mander of the Lamar Y. 


succeeding Leon Schwarz, also a past 
president of the Mobile club. 
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Quincy Did It! 
(From page 19) 


dred and ninety-nine clubs maybe want 
to know HOW Quincy did it? 
They did it by fol- 


lowing the plans laid down in the Man 


Pertectly simple. 


power folder, the Crippen production 
ot the 
Plan. 


Dean creation of the Four-Star 


1. Recover former members. Quincy 
went out and brought back a former 
member, a man they are proud to wel- 
come back, a fine representative citizen, 
Rabbi Louis Kuppin. 

2. Fill up the Classifications. ‘There 
were two attorney classifications open. 
So they went out and got Richard W. S. 
William No 


Interior Classifica- 


Neu and Dieterich. 
had the 


tion. George Schleuter has it now. 


one 
Decorator 
3. Recruit replacements. Of course. 
A Standard Oil executive officer went 
out to be a Commando or an admiral 
or something and along comes his suc- 
cessor. Right on the dotted line freely 
and gladly and gratefully went the suc- 
cessor’s name. 


4. A 


position, is about to become a_ chain 


young man, without executive 


store executive. One of the nice things 
about the step upwards, besides the sal- 
the 
ship that awaits him. 


ary increase, is Kiwanis member- 
here are your four stars, every one 
of them shone in Quincy. 

Of course there are some important 
reasons for one wanting to be a member 
of the Quincy club. It’s a nice town, 
the clubs meet in a nice hotel and the 
manager of the hotel, Rudolph Frank, 
has a black cocker spaniel that almost 
can read a newspaper, has a super-chef 
who serves good meals and Kiwanian 
Frank is always ready to be more than 
a host. Then the club has a lot of first- 


class continuing activities. It spon- 
sored one of the first Key Clubs, it put 
over a magnificent reforestation 
it built a fine rifle range (had $11,000 


invested at one time), it codperates with 


plan, 


the Missouri clubs across the river, it 
has its members as leaders in the Com- 
Chest, it 
roses to all patients in all hospitals and 
the fa- 


baseball league. 


munity presents Christmas 


institutions, it initiated 


K.R.Y. 


Quincy would not be as fine a com- 


very 


mous 


munity without Kiwanis. 

3ut after all this is not about Quincy, 
it is about a Kiwanis club that proved 
Four-Star 
Manpower recruiting 


the Sure-Fire Program of 


Was sound and 


feasible, 
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Bombs for Berlin .... Terror in Tokyo 


bankruptcy in the event of oil extinction 


and the motorist was assured of a 
continuing supply of gasoline from our 
immense coal resources for more than 
a thousand years. 

But before the ink was dry on these 
started to 


agreements oil production 


climb to new highs. Great new pools of 


oil were discovered. Worry about 
carcity was forgotten. 

Was the $30,000,000 wasted? Not by 
a long shot. For out of the patents and 
acquired from [.G. came 


“know how” 


an entirely new concept of petroleum 
refining in this country. New principles 
were applied to old processes, bringing 
about sharp improvement in existing 


New 


aged, pointing the way to hitherto un- 


products. processes were encour- 
explored fields of petroleum discovery. 

The results of these technological ad- 
vances are showing up daily in the re- 
ports of our Army, our Navy, and our 
\ir Forces. Showing up in a way that’s 
really tangible. For many of our Amer- 
ican and Allied fighting men owe their 
lives to the use of one or more of these 
products of petroleum chemical engi- 
neering. 

Outstanding example is 100 Octane 
gasoline which gives the engines in our 
planes a 25% potential advantage over 
the 


planes, for otherwise equal performance, 


those of enemy; enables our air- 
to flv faster, climb higher, range farther 
or bomb more heavily. 

Use of the hydrogenation process in 
1935 the 100 Octane 


gasoline from $16.00 a gallon to a mere 


lowered cost of 
fraction of this price. The U.S. Army 
then considered it commercially feasible 
and standardized on it for combat air- 
craft 

loday this super fuel is being made at 
such a rate that it is “standard equip- 
ment” in almost every United Nations 
The best the 
date, is 91 


fighting plane. \xis has 


been known to have, to 
Octane. 

If nothing other than 100 Octane gaso- 
line had come to this country from the 
[.G. the $30,000,000 _ price 
have been a bargain. But that 
all. Two lubricating oil addi- 


tives, now used extensively for military 


patents, 
would 


wasn't 


purposes, for example, also are credited 

to the I.G. deal. 
For years U. S. 

vainly something to offset the freezing 


oil chemists sought 


of wax in oils during cold weather. But 
not until IG. discovered a chemical 





(From page 11) 


curiosity which they sent over for Stand- 
this 
For Standard scientists found 


ard “to play with,” was accom- 
plished. 
here that the addition of a small quantity 
of this 


keep them flowing at very cold tempera- 


material to certain oils would 
tures. 

Joseph Stalin might give much of the 
credit for his Army’s success on the 
Soviet fronts last winter to this product 
which we now call Paraflow. 

When the thermometer went way be- 
low zero the Russian tanks, trucks and 
planes using Paraflow-treated oils, 
plunged headlong after the Nazis who— 
even though it was an I.G. discovery— 
apparently didn’t have any to prevent 
their oil from freezing. American mo- 
torists, however, have been using Para- 
flow-treated oils ever since 1935. 

The other oil additive, Paratone, has 
a similar background. That is, it was 
discovered by I.G., but put to work by 
Standard. Its job is to offset the effects 
of both heat and cold. 

The importance of Paratone to our 
For to- 


day it is controlling the viscosity of oils 


military effort is tremendous. 


used in just about every vehicle and 
weapon of the U. S. Army and Navy. 


Under conditions involving sudden 
changes from extreme heat to extreme 
Paratone-treated oils 


cold, operate 


sensitively balanced mechanisms and 
perform other vital duties on our fight- 
ing planes without the troubles associ- 
ated with rapid thickening and thinning 
with changes in temperature. It gives a 
priceless advantage to U. S. Naval craft. 
Helps kick off planes from catapults ex- 
actly right; turns the huge turrets and 
operates the fire controls of guns. Para- 
tone keeps Army artillery fully effective 
at all operating temperatures and gives 
i et 


they're fighting on scorching desert or 


Mr, 


Army tanks an edge whether 


icy wastes. 





But the most important contribution 
to the United Nations effort to 
come from I. G. patents, in the opinion 


war 


of many, is the basic process for mak- 
ing synthetic toluol, prime ingredient 
for that vital wartime explosive, T.N.T. 

During World War I, there was an 
toluol 
then made only from coal. Today, thanks 


acute shortage of which was 
to the discovery that it can be made from 
petroleum by a modification of the hy- 
drogenation process, no shortage im- 
pends even though our needs are far in 
excess of those of the last war. 

Although born a substitute, synthetic 
toluol has actually proved superior to the 
normal T.N.T. raw material. 

One plant completed almost a year ago 
is making more toluol than was _ pro- 
duced in the entire U. S. from coal dur- 
ing the last war. As to cost, it is only 
12% to 15% of what the Army paid for 
it in 1918, 

More plants are now under way to 
make additional synthetic toluol by this 
Their output will 
make possible the T.N.T. for more than 


process. combined 
3 out of 5 of Uncle Sam’s submarine 
destroying depth charges and high ex- 
plosive shells. Three out of five of the 
bombs to strike terror in Berlin and 
Tokyo. 

These are just a few of the technologi- 
cal advances to stem from the Standard 
Oil—I.G. “deal” which are helping the 
United Nations war effort. Today there 
is not the slightest connection between 
the two firms. For in September, 1939, 
immediately following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, all contracts and 
agreements between them were termin- 
ated. 

Standard, at that time, bought out 
1.G.’s 20% interest in the hydrogenation 
just as it bought out 
the German’s 50% interest in the Joint 
Study Company and _ their 
Buna rubber patents for the U.S., Brit- 
ish and French empires. (As discussed 
in September’s article on synthetic rub- 
ber.) 

The Department of Justice Anti- 
Trust division called this acquisition of 


and related patents 


American 


patents and “know how” a “world car- 
tel for the oil and chemical industries.” 

Most authorities regard a cartel as a 
combination of competitors to control 
production and fix prices. Thurman 
Arnold’s explanation of what he means 
by a cartel is that “it inevitably pursues 
a policy of high cost and low turnover 
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because short-run profits are always 
more attractive to a cartel than a strug- 
gle for competitive efficiency which 
comes of full production.” 

Inasmuch as only increased produc- 
tion of more and better products from 
petroleum at steadily declining prices 
resulted from these so-called 
with I.G., it would seem more sane and 


“deals” 


accurate to call them not cartels, but 
straightforward 





exactly what they are 
purchases of knowledge which we sorely 
needed then and do now more than ever. 

From a full knowledge of actual oper- 
ations under these agreements, William 





S. Farish, Standard Oil’s president, told 
the Senate Patents Committee on Au- 
gust 19, 1942, “It is my own conclusion 
that the United States got far more 
from Germany than Germany ever re- 
ceived from us. If we could have known 
that the Japs would attack Pearl Harbor 
—we would have been even more anx- 
ious than we were to sign those contracts 
to permit us to weave into the technical 
knowledge and experience of the indus- 
tries of our country a large part of the 
technical advances of modern German 


bd > 
SCIENCE. 


Dedicate Latest Peace Marker 


(From page 26) 


by Kiwanis along the three thousand 
mile unfortified commemorates 
125 years of peaceful relations between 


border 


the two countries predicated on the so- 
called Rush-Bagot treaty, which Presi- 
dent McAlister explained, was not a 
treaty at all but in the nature of an 
understanding between the peoples of 
Canada and the United States based on 
a gentlemen’s the first 
Fraser Heights is the highest 


agreement in 
place. 
point on the north shore of Lake Erie, 
at a point almost directly opposite the 
1942 city of Cleveland, 
Ohio. It is significant that in the sum- 
mer resort village of Port Stanley, less 


convention 


than half a mile from where the Georgia 
marker has been placed, stands a cairn, 
marking the spot where in the war of 
1812-14, the last time there were armed 
hostilities between Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, the British under 
General Sir Isaac Brock, camped over 


troops, 


night on their way from the Niagara 
frontier to capture Detroit. (The 
Rush-Bagot Agreement was signed in 
Washington in April, 1817.) The site 
is also located in the native county of 
President McAlister and Mrs? McAlis- 
ter. 

“T believe,” said President McAlister, 
“that the civilization which we have on 
this 
group action, to teamwork that is ex- 
Men have 


continent owes its existence to 
emplified by service clubs. 
come to know each other better through 
club 
learned to work as well as to play to- 
gether. The Canada 
and the United States, which failed to 
do so at the outset, have been coming 
to look to organizations already set up 
for group codperation or group team 
work. I believe that the future of man- 
kind lies not in the dependent or the 


service organization and _ have 


governments of 


independent ways of life but in the in- 
I think 
that the granite marker which we are 


terdependent ways of living. 


unveiling this afternoon commemorates 
this way of life, a symbol of the com- 
bined efforts on two sides of the bound- 
ary line—a symbol that these two coun- 
tries march side by side toward a social 
status and a civilized way of living such 
as has never been enjoyed before.” 


As 


President McAlister drew aside 


the intertwined Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes from the granite 
boulder he uttered the words: ‘May 


these two flags never be further apart 
than they are here today.” 
Participating at the dedication were: 
Lyle D. Burdick, president of the St. 
Thomas Kiwanis club, and Lieutenant- 
Governor-elect of the Western Division 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict, who was Master of Ceremonies; 
Dr. Perry S. Dobson, Past President 
of the St. Thomas club, and Principal 
of Alma College, who pronounced the 
invocation; Roy Bailey, President of 
the London club, who gave a resume 
of the proceedings at the Cleveland 
Convention, when the Georgia Kiwan- 
ians, led by Hamilton Holt, presented 
the granite marker to Canada; and 
Bev. Hay, Past Governor of the O.- 
Q.-M. District, acknowledged 
thanks to the Public Utilities 
Commission, of which he is chairman, 


who 
Li nde yn 


for the donation of the site for the mark- 
Dyer, of St. 
Thomas and Reeve Dugald Brown, of 
Port Stanley, both members of the St. 
Thomas club, were present, represent- 


er. Mayor George T. 


ing their municipalities. The wording 
on the face of the marker says: 

“This unfortified boundary line be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and the 


United States of America should quick- 


sore I ee oanenee meee 
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Colonel T. Russ Hill 


President of Rexair, inc., Detroit, Michigan; 
President of Martin Parry Corp., York, Pa. 


America's greatest living salesman has crystal- 
lized his dynamic philosophy in four presentation 
volumes. 

Colonel Hill's Monday Morning Messages, sent 
regularly to his own men in the nation wide or- 
ganizations he leads, are concentrated capsules 
loaded with the vitamins of LIVE RIGHT, THINK 
STRAIGHT, ACT TODAY and WIN. 

These. inspiring, straight shooting messages are 
the tonics active men need for 1943. 50 or more 
of these messages are included in each volume. 
"Attached our Purchase Order for 250 copies 
for distribution to our sales organization."' G. 
G. Weston, Sales Prom. Mgr., Coco Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

"After | started 'How Big' my eyes were glued 
from the first to the last page. | enjoyed every 
word.'' Wm. Easton, Mfr., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE AUTHOR 


Today Colonel T. Russ Hill is President of two 
national organizations. To reach that pinnacle, 
he has climbed every rung of the ladder of suc- 
cess. 

In demand as a speaker to address large con- 
ventions, he is popular alike with executives and 
men in the front lines. His philosophy appeals 
to every man in business. 

Kiwanians will remember Colonel Hill as the 
speaker at the great Fellowship luncheon at the 
Washington convention in ‘36. He has spoken 
at many meetings and conventions for Kiwanians 
since. 


A Christmas Gift every 
man will treasure all his 
life 


ORDER TODAY! SUPPLY LIMITED 


eae ee 








| H. G. Kramer, | 
| 319 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
| Send me the following books at $1.25 per copy. | 
Producers How Big? | 
| Out Front!! Keep Going 
NAME | 
| 
STREET | 
| 
| CITY STATE 

Attractively Boxed, Beautifully Bound | 


| Send Remittance with orders 
~_ 


nin ea tn a aan ananiaee sans ten ame ee een enn ail 











SAFER SMOKING 


and More Pleasure, too 


Here is a cigar 
with the bulk of 
the nicotine removed! 


EDICAL science has proved 

that it is the nicotine in 
tobacco which has an injuri- 
ous effect upon the smoker. 
But science has also proved 
that the nicotine content of 
any tobacco determines 
merely its strength, not its 
quality, flavor or aroma. 

In DENICTORsS the nicotine 
content has been reduced to 
less than 1%, yet all the full- 
bodied, original flavor of the 
fine Havana tobacco is re- 
tained ... all the fragrance, 
aroma and smoking satisfac- 
tion, p/us smoothness and 
mildness which you have 
never experienced in even the 
finest imported cigars. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mail us $1.35 for a trial box 
of 10 Denictor Cigars, or 
$6.50 for a box of 50. Smoke 
as many as you like, and if 
you are not delighted with 
them you may return therest 
and your entire remittance 
will be refunded. 

Also DENICTOR Cigarettes— 
$1.10 for 4 packages (80 ciga- 
rettes) and DENICTOR Pipe 
Tobacco—$1.50 for 8-oz. tin. 
Send for them on the same | 
liberal basis. 

GUARDIAN TOBACCO CO., Inc. 
Department K-2 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





















































DENICIOR 


eS we 


ST.PETERSBURG 
WANTS 60,000 
WINTER RESIDENTS 


Although the Government 
has taken some of our larg- 
er hotels for a training cen- 
ter, the Sunshine City still 
has accommodations for 
60,000 winter visitors. Fur- 
nished homes, apartments, 
rooming houses, smaller 
hotels, etc., are still avail- 
able. Plan early to come 
early. For booklets write 
today to G. P. Davenport, 
Mgr., Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


t.Petersbur 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 
Price, $2.50 
Club name imprinted, Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 




















25c extra. 














| many 
| of 
| manpower and equipment, through their 


en the remembrance of a more than a 


every man, woman and child to assist in 
the collection of critical materials. 

State of State 
Defense Councils have been established 
13,000 


organized 


Salvage Committees 
in every 
local committees 
to date 
tensive and intensive National Salvage 


state. Approximately 


have been 


help coordinate both an ex- 


Program. 


In addition, the automobile, rubber, 


implement and 
at the 


have volunteered 


petroleum, and farm 


other industries, request 


the government, 
field and distribution agencies, to stimu- 
late the program and to cooperate with 
local salvage groups in a house-to-house, 
collection 


store-to-store, farm-to-farm 


| of all scrap materials. 


Newspapers, civic, business and pa- 


triotic groups, schools—all are joining 


in 
to help meet the expanding de- 


hands every community, large and 
small, 
mands of the war 

Trucks to 


for storage 


program. 


haul scrap, collection de- 


pots personnel to canvass 
the house-to-house pick-ups—all are go- 
ing forward in a surging drive to forge 
the sinews of steel that will eventually 
crush Hitler and his satellites. 
2 200 


The 2,2 Kiwanis clubs throughout 
with a membership of over 


definite and important 


the country, 
125,000, 
part to play in this program. 


have a 


Local salvage speakers can be sched- 
uled to speak at your meetings to ac- 
quaint Kiwanians with the dire need for 
a concerted and continuing drive to get 
every pound of scrap out of the com- 
munity on its way to some production 
line. Club bulletins can help promote 
the 
members by telling the scrap story. 

Where the move hasn’t already been 
made, each club should immediately get 
in touch with the local or county Sal- 
vage Chairman and offer him the full 
facilities of the club and its personnel. 

The Chairman of the Salvage Com- 


salvage program among individual 





KIWANIS 


MAGAZINE 


THE 


presented at the Cleveland Convention 


century-old friendship between these of Kiwanis International, June, 1942, by 
two countries. A lesson of peace to the Kiwanians of the State of Georgia, 
fall wetlne  Exerted $062. Kiwanis Ux Ay for erection on this site, in 
ae . celebration of a century and a quarter 
International. : TEP Are ‘ 
O ; “4 rt ae ; of peace along this frontier, inaugu- 
n the reverse side ot this inscrip- ee : 
; 1 hla ale I rated by the signing of the Rush-Bagot 
tion appears : Agreement in Washington, April, 
“This block Georgia granite was 1817.” 
Y & * 
. ~ 
Everybody’s Scrap 
(From page 14) 
tinuing Salvage Program, calling upon mittee in your community has been 


working with your other local organiza- 
tions, schools and the press, to activate 
the Salvage Program. He can tell you 
how your club can best help. 

He may need your aid in organizing 
He may ask for 
personnel to assist in actual collections. 
Kiwanians may help by providing the 
trucks necessary for door-to-door pick- 
ups, by vacant lots 
or vacant stores that will serve as Sal- 


the collection program. 


or furnishing the 
vage Depots. 

Promotion of scrap publicity cam- 
paigns to stimulate the interest of fel- 
should be inaugurated. 


low townsmen 


Club members can serve as speakers 
before community groups and school as- 
semblies to impress upon grown-ups and 
children alike the urgency of the salvage 
drive and the important contribution a 
successful and continuing scrap collec- 
tion will make toward winning the war. 

Does 


realize that 50% 


everyone in community 
of the steel that comes 
open furnaces starts as 
scrap? You can tell them. Do they know 


that a drop of even one percent in our 


your 


from hearth 


steel production because of scrap short- 
age means the loss of enough steel to 
construct about 100 10,000-ton 
vessels? You can tell that urgent fact. 

You point out that automobile 
graveyards have been selling scrap to 
than re- 


even 


cargo 
can 


mills faster junked cars are 


are faced 


they 


ceived, and, now, 
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with an alarming depletion of their stock. 

You can explain that the auto grave- 
yard operator and the scrap dealer alone 
have the experience and equipment to 
sort, grade, prepare and pack accumu- 
lated scrap before it is sent to the mills. 
There are 75 grades of iron and steel 
scrap alone, and each must be sorted and 
shipped to the mills separately in car- 
load lots. 


very often accounts for the apparent de- 


This is a continuing job and 
lay in getting scrap to steel furnaces. 
It is why junk yards and auto grave- 
yards have scrap in them; an empty yard 
produces no scrap. 

You have heard that the junk dealer 
will make inordinate profits from scrap 
That is not the 


collections. case at all. 


The government has established a price | 


ceiling for iron and steel, 
metals, and other valuable waste prod- 
ucts. No one may sell above those ceil- 
ings. 


ject to requisitioning by the govern- 


And a dealer who hoards is sub- 


ment. 
The shortage of non-ferrous metals is 


no less critical than the need for iron | 
Our accelerated war produc- | 


and steel. 
tion 
pound of these essential metals. 


available 
The 


program is using every 
loss of foreign sources of supply means 
that we must depend upon American in- 
genuity to discover methods and 
upon patriotic Americans to fill immedi- 


ate 


new 


demands. 
when 
active 


The time has come everyone 


can take a direct and part 


winning the war by providing tools for 
our fighting men. 

Throughout Kiwanis 
can serve the nation well by lending or- 


America clubs 


ganizational support to this door-to-door 


non-ferrous | 


@. Ss. Ae 
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—KBritain Closer Together 


(From page 1?) 


paying the price. Unless we propose to 
pay it again with interest, if this war is 
be anything other than a prelude to 


the Third World War, 


use our common language 


we must begin to 
to say to each 
other just what we mean. Otherwise 


words will come to have no meaning. 
“Let’s stop hiding behind the easy ex- 
cuse that America is young and Britain 


is old: 


we are a melting-pot; that we are rough, 


that you have great unity while 


raw and rambunctious while you are 
calm, tolerant and dispassionate. 
“The diplomatic record of neither 


country has been so universally brilliant 


in the past twenty-five vears as to war- 


rant fear or apprehension by the other 


party. Neither one of has any mo- 
nopoly in the making of mistakes. 
“But we are now engaged a great 


war to determine whether or not we shall 
survive. Not just one of us, but both of 
Many the last 
war hoping for nothing better than to 


us. Americans fought 


get out of it a Europe that wouldn't 


bother This time the war came to 


us. 
us, and most of those who had believed 


that Isolationism workable have 


Was 











in | 


salvage program, within their own local | 


communities. 

You can help your Salvage Commit- 
tee Chairman, and work with other local 
groups to plan, organize, and promote 
a successful campaign that will assure 
maximum public cooperation. 
your 


As individual Kiwanians, job is 


simpler, but no less vital, for the initial 
step in the collection drive must be taken 
in your own 
other 


by you, in your own home, 


business establishment, or any 


place where precious scrap metals may 


be found. 
The collection of scrap has become 


AND 


everybody’s job, NOW FOR 


THE DURATION. 
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ew streamlined Pasmaster— just what every man 
needs, No fumbling tor your passes—just snap open 
your Pasmaster and they all show; each under separate 
celluloid face, protected from dirt and wear. Patented 
windows enable you to show 4, 8 or more passes, member- 
ship cards, etc. Has 2 roomy pockets for cards, checkbook 
or memoranda. Large currency fold. Made of high grade 
genuine black CALFSKIN. Tough—durable. Has beau- 
tiful soft texture—all silk stitched. Expertly finished. 
1-10 14-K Gold Corners and Snap. Size 3 in. x6 in. closed. 
Fits flat in pocket. You can’t wear out a Pasmaster. 


SENT ON TRIAL FREE with ORDER 


satis fter 2 weeks’ trial, 
If not thoroughly atisfied i ter f led z N Order 2 Pasmasters, one for @ 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. Name, jan jn service and one for 
address and fraternal emblem engraved in yourself and get this black 
22-K Gold FREE. ($1.50 extra value!) calfskin 6 swivel key case, 


Compare This Value 


PASMASTER™ 


PASS CASE, BILL-FOLD, CARD CASE, MEMO 


FR 
master will have his branch of 








Genuine 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
BLACK CALFSKIN 


5A esremp 


Do not send one penny in advance unless you wish. Pay after 


We Trust Kiwanians 














2 weeks’ trial. Simply mail coupon TODAY carefully checked 
as to initials, name, address and Post number for FREE 
22-K Gold engraving. If you do not enclose money you MUST 
fill in the following: 


No. and Name of My Club 





Name of Secretary 








EE, The Serviceman’s Pas- 


service, name and home ad- 
with any other billfold on the market .. . lay pat atlas Phangan Pas ng 
them down side by side and compare them for gold, Take advantage of this 
quality and value ... Send back the one you offer today, Now. _ 
don’t want . . . we are so confident that the ee ae ee oe 
Pasmaster will win your approval we give you 


2 full weeks to convince yourself. 


For Our Service Man 


That Kiwanian or that Service Man... give 
him a Pasmaster with his branch of service 
(Army, Navy or Marine) and his name and 
home address in gold. It’s great for keeping 
photos of his loved ones, as well as identifica- 
etc. Get one for yourself and one for him 
and receive our $2. value black calfskin key 
case Free of all cost. 


TUX CORPORATION 


168 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. P-12 Chicago, III. 


TUX CORPORATION, Dept. P-12, 
168 North nae Avenue, Chicago, III. 


I enclose $............with the clear understanding that T 
must be more than ple -ased—otherwise I may return the 
goods at once for refund of my money. 


I’m ordering two—include FREE $2.00 KEY CASE LJ 








Monogram Emblem desired.................-...- < 
Name 

Address abenniectinia bilan 
NOTICE! If the Pasmasters are for gift purposes, ‘be 


sure to include proper instructions for Gold Engraving 
on separate sheet of paper. 

















Here's a way to get some good 
publicity for your club. 


Present the Librarian of your 
city with a copy of the new Ki- 
wanis history. Take a picture of 
your club president making the 
presentation. 


Then supply your newspaper 
with a story about the history and 
the picture. It works. 


Every club should own a copy 
of "We Build," the history of the 
first 25 years in Kiwanis. 





$ 1 postpaid 


Order Now 
Use coupon below 








| KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL || 
520 Michigan Avenue North, Chicago, Ill. : | 
| | enclose $ for which please | 
send me postpaid copies of "We | 
| Build—the History of Kiwanis.” | 
l | 
| NAME | 
| 1 
| STREET I | 
| 
CITY < - STATE . 
Riccticbcbaeiebiabiabes shtiwivtaman 


now been persuaded that we can never 
again hope to ride as comfortable, un- 
concerned passengers on this world. 
“There are some people in America 
who believe that this is the dusk of the 
sritish Empire, and the dawn of Amer- 
There are those who 
than they hate 
are a few who would be 


ican Imperialism. 


hate Roosevelt more 
Hitler. 


prepared to see us win this war if some- 


There 


how the Russians could lose it; but their 


number is not There is some 


of 
criticism of our own administration. 


great. 


criticism sritain—just as there is 


‘But don’t be misled by stories of 
conflict within the United States. Our 


sacrifices have not been as great as 


yours, but that is due to the accident of 


geography. The will to win this war is 


| no less great there than it is here. 


es I be true that for the 


twenty-five years we in America have 


may past 
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been busily engaged in coating ourselves 
with a veneer of cheap cynicism and 
pseudo-sophistication, warning ourselves 
so thoroughly against believing propa- 
that to believe 


nothing. 


ganda we had come 

“Perhaps we had been living on the 
reputation for hard work, resolution and 
sacrifice created our grandfathers. 
But, believe me, that has changed. The 


people who work with their hands, who 


by 


have grease under their fingernails, are 
just as tough and determined as were 
their counterparts in this country, who 


got up and went back to work each 


morning after the all-night raids two 
years ago. 

“In the factories and on the farms 
in this country, and at home, you find 


men and women who have the same 


, 


hopes and the same fears.’ 


No Turkey Mas Four Drumsticks 
(From page 15) 


Therefore, I repeat, this is a job for 
the War Production Board. And it can- 
not be done by priorities. It can only 
be done on a basis of allocations. 


It can be done. Take tin. At the 


| start of the war the platter of tin looked 


the 


was 


that used 


boardinghouse reach. 


so. skimpy everybody 
Result—tin 
rationed; and we found we had enough 
to see the War Program through. 

xk * x 
SO much for Washington. But what 
about you, Mr. Industrialist ? 

You've been kicking about Washing- 
ton’s lack of centralized authority, and 
faulty planning, and failure to coordin- 
ate— 

What about you? What is your ma- 
terials picture ? 

Is your production properly balanced 
with respect to materials? 

Or do you have a ten months’ supply 
of one item while you're on a hand-to- 


mouth basis as to another ? 





How can you criticize Washington 
for failure to do what needs to be done 
to make the turkey go round, if you’ve 
already stolen the drumstick and are 
hiding it under your napkin? 

It is sound practice to turn inventory 
Do 


Many companies are doing it 


from ten to twelve times a year. 
you? 
easily. 

If not, it may well mean that you are 
holding surplus material and thereby 
contributing to the very shortage for 
which you blame Washington. 

I overheard, in a club car—“‘Con- 
fidentially, we've got enough steel for 
nine months—” 

Smart? What do you think? It means 
that someone else, some other company 
making a part or a product that dove- 
tails into the whole war production pic- 
ture, is short of steel. Smart for the 
that the 
(time and re-negotiation will tell), but 


company has steel perhaps 
what about America ? 
* * x 

HOW control inventory ? How balance 
the materials situation within your plant 
in the face of wartime shortages ? 

They are—or should be—part and 
parcel of the national program of ma- 
terials conservation and allocation. 

If every business will make it its 
to 
department in accordance with its need 


business feed each manufacturing 
instead of its appetite, business in gen- 
eral may find that the national bird is 
not picked clean but still has some meat 
left on its bones even for the folks who 


drop in for second-day-hash, 
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Youth Needs Leadership 


By Norman Shamberg 
MILITARY SERVICE MEMBER, EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J. 


N THE excitement of meeting pres- 
ent and future needs there isa marked 
tendency by service clubs to overlook 

our greatest of all assets, Youth. 

Kiwanis clubs and individual Kiwani- 
ans in both United States and Canada 
can render an invaluable service in help- 
ing youth find itself in the present world 
crisis. We must first be cognizant of the 
fact that in the hustle and bustle of 
present world conditions the interest of 
our most valuable asset, youth, is jeopard- 
ized. Secondly, we must decide now 
that as an individual and as a club, we 
are going to do something about it. Here 
are some of the facts and I hope some 
remedial solutions. 

Youth needs leadership as never be- 
fore in our history. Leadership of two 
types. One you can give directly 
through a real sincere interest in the 
Youth of your community. You repre- 
sent to them successful business or pro- 
fessional men, men of affairs and stabil- 
ity. A word of advice and encourage- 
ment from you might be the turning 
point in some young man’s or woman’s 
career. The second is an assignment for 
the club itself. 
viding of opportunities and situations in 
which leadership training is given to the 


This calls for the pro- 


younger generation. 

I believe there is nothing wrong with 
Youth. Experiences of the past year as 
well as statements from leading educa- 
tors and those associated with boys’ and 
girls’ work the facts. Young 
people if shown the differences between 
right and wrong will follow the path ac- 


prove 


cepted by society. 

There has been little study made on 
how present day problems and conditions 
are affecting youth. Where studies have 
been made, few workable solutions have 
been found. Kiwanis clubs could survey 
the economic and social conditions exist- 
ing in their communities. 

American youth has often been re- 
ferred to as the forgotten age. We have 
helped the younger generation through 
our boys and girls and other allied com- 
mittees while practically no thought or 
help has been given to the group out of 
school and those entering young man- 
hood and womanhood. As a result 
American youth while seeking security 
has become cynical and indifferent. Our 
young people realize the chaotic condi- 
tion of world affairs. They need your 





help and advice over this period to build 
a strong morale that is the foundation 
of a strong democracy. 

Guidance ; vocational, educational, rec- 
reational and social should be rendered 
by every club. Shortage of man power 
leaves much for youth to do. 

A far more important factor and one 
that has a greater future value is a defi- 
nite study now by our guidance com- 
mittees on what problems youth will face 
when the present emergency is ended. 
Economists and industrialists differ as to 
what to expect in their particular fields 
when our vast defense production pro- 
gram is completed. However, we do 
know that some skills and trades will be 


needed, while others will not, when there | 


is a return to normalcy. Kiwanis can 


make an outstanding contribution to 
Youth through guidance for both the 
present and the years to come. 

Service clubs like Kiwanis can do 
much for the present and future of our 
nation by taking a more active interest 
in the health and physical condition of 
our young people. 


We can advocate a more intensive pro- 


gram of health, safety and physical edu- 


cation in our schools and colleges. 

Yes, in the present emergency, there is 
much that you and I as Kiwanians can 
do for the youth of our community. 
Young people need us as never before 
and we in turn need our asset, youth. 
skilled 


guidance, more extensive programs of 


Through leadership training, 
physical fitness, and opportunities for 
citizenship training, there is much we 
can do to vitalize democracy through 
service to youth, 





| Speaker-Entertainer, will record his 








A Sure-Fire Stunt! 


DON T irom wos 
May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use KLIPETTE hn 0 fit 


You can cause serious infection asa 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 






of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 

“™“ / and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 


SO SIMPLE! Just turn the end. 
Surplus haircomesouteasily $1 Made from 


and gently. Never pulls. finest Surgical 
Steel. Chrom- 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back ium plated 








HOLLIS CO. * 11 Commerce St., Newark, N.J. * Dept. 295 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. If! am not entirely sat 
isfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 

Name =a 

Address. on 











For Ladies Night 
EDNA MEANS 
Nationally-known 5 
Characterist-Humorist 2 
is the proper means of 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Write 
Eleanor Ogden, Personal Mgr. 
525 Arlington Pl., Chicago ‘Phone Lincoln 5582 








where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., 


That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
4) 


Chicago 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions fiction, reference 
medical, mechanical, children's books, ete all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card now for Clarkson 
1946 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book cata 
log. A short course in literature. The buying 
guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 
Christmas gi.t problem. FREE if you write NOW— 
TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. KM-2, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Axel Christensen, Ace Humorist- 


side-splitting ‘‘ribbing’’ routine so 
as to fit your own club, weaving his 
very funny gags and = anecdotes 
around selected members’ names. 
Plav the record at your meeting and 


its a scream! Not expensive. Send for details. f 
Axel Christensen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Bidg., Chicago, 11. 
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2 Public Speakers!! 
i 





We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
zhostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar ( 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert ( 
research. You get full and exclusive use of al ( 

( 





material ordered. No disappointments. Testi 

monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 

you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 

circulars furnished. ( 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 

705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Dept. K, Montreal, Canada 
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Pet rat act 
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SPEECHES : Ey 

subject Confiden- 

a collection 

Spes aki ng ™M far tal “$1 50 Officer's 

wit nat Parliamentary Guide $1.50 

JOKES © New ji ke and fumoro Talks pre- 

pared and riled c S7 a year 

vie . si 0 on rm rs Humor 

ht Stories ) 

PROGRAMS Fost. Ou? & Lodee tents, 91-00 

i'r ; Chairman's Fun Book 

~ t Progr 85 Patriotic 

Pr grams et ‘ m request 

National. Reference ‘Librar 

e 2014 Torbenson Clevelan - Ohing 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


Handicap Soldiers 

30,000 rejected in the draft because 
of stammering, loss of voice, and other 
speech defects. Almost every one of 
these can be corrected in two months, 
if treated scientifically—but the Gov- 
ernment has no department for this 
work, hence the men are rejected or 
refused commission. 
The Hawkes Speech Foundation, as a 
patriotic gesture, will pay the fee for 
the correction of any man in the army 
refused a commission because of his 
speech defect. 

For information write 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Martin Hall for Speech Correction, 
Bristol, Rhode Island 











MIAMI 


bir 


1¢ ith 


same opportunities for 
and recreation which 
made Miami the Num- 
choice as a vacation- 
and, still are waiting here for 
you. For details, write the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, 


MIAME, FLA. 


1e 


er On 
} 















for use on banquet tables, etc 
1%” front x 18” high x 18 

> deep piece furniture 
“4 that most every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers 

Desk is built with shelf for 
extra papers, books, etc. Fin- 
with ‘rubber cushioned 
corners. Light, compact and 
sturdy 

Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery Each $5.00. 
Sony oe | of club supplies now ready. 

"' MANUFACTURING CO. 

sos 5. Weite” St.. Chicago Wabash 2070 





Quick Service on 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stam 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POC 
Send for Catalogue 

MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 


, Stam 
ET SEAL 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Rui 




















RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





SPEAKER’S DESK | 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


In Memoriam 





Forney W. Clement 


FORNEY W. CLEMENT OF 
MICHIGAN DIES SUDDENLY 


Kiwanians throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States and Can- 


| ada will be shocked to learn of the death 


| trict 


Wednesday, October 14, of Forney W. 
Clement, the efficient and genial secre- 
tary of the Michigan District. All of Ki- 


wanis is included in this statement be- 


cause Forney Clement was known 


throughout the organization. 
of the Mich- 
igan District since 1930 and was one of 


He had been secretary 


the ablest and best informed Kiwanians 
in the organization and one of its ablest 
executives. 

He was seated at his desk in his dis- 
Ann Arbor about nine 


office in 


o'clock on the morning of October 14. 
He was going over routine district mat- 
ters. Death came suddenly from a heart 
attack. A letter 
to the General 


which he had written 
Office October 13 was 
received here the morning of his death. 

He died as he doubtless would have 
He is 


and a daughter 


felt privileged to die—in harness. 
survived by his widow 
19, attended by dis- 
trict and International officers, was held 
at the First Baptist Church, Ann Arbor, 
October 16. The General Office 
Was represented by International Secre- 
tary Peterson the 
Board of Trustee 
of Grand Rapids—both friends of long 
standing. 


The funeral, largely 


Friday, 
and International 


Trustees by 3en Dean 


Louis Hamilton of Huntington Park, 
Kiwanian 
his club 


California, has passed away. 
Hamilton was secretary of 
1925 and 1926; president in 1927; 
trict trustee in 1928; and lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1930, 


dis- 


Edward T. Buckingham, 
Connecticut, died recently. 
Buckingham served as club 
president in 1928 and lieutenant gover- 
nor ot the New England District in 1933. 


Kiwanian 
Bridgeport, 
Kiwanian 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published 

monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1942. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS / , 


| COUNTY OF COOK j_ 





a Notary Public in and for the 
personally appeared 


Before me, 
State and county aforesaid, 
Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of The Kiwanis Magazine 
and that the following to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill; 
Editor, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; emabion Editor, Merton S. 
Heiss, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Business Manager, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpor- 
ation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
those of each individual member, must be 
Publisher, Kiwanis International, 520 


is, 


as 


given.) 


No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Fred G. Me- 
Alister, President, 305 Dundas -Bldg., London, 
Ont., Canada; Frederick M. Barnes, Vice Presi- 
dent, 921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N.J.; Ham- 
ilton Holt, Vice President, 2200 Forsyth Road, 
Macon, Georgia; Donald B. Rice, Treasurer, 
1025 Second Ave., Oakland, Calif.; O. E. Peter- 


son, Secretary, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 


holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

MERTON S. HEISS, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of September, 1942. 

(Seal) GEO. A. 

(My commission expires January 


SEYFER. 
5, 1943.) 

















Vistble Standard Record System 










Now is a good time to 
get club reeords in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 
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HIWANIS CLUB 


instantly Orsible ! 
ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 














This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 
Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- ® Py ‘ & >» y 
PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. i Liat ES a OMI LETE 
Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8... For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members 818.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 
. with 50 to 100 Members $21.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 
@ Easy to install—simple to operate. © a sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members 825.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to © part is covered. 
we ae s eee UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs - 
@ it is permanent, mechanically "fool- gen Bian, Bosna utility: it ia flexible: with 150 to 200 Members 829.00 
proof''—will not wear out or get out of blank cards upon which you can make any 
order. special form to meet your local require- 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. NO EXTR AS TO BUY 
changing alphabetical sequence. * ‘ is 
@nN d can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis ee, oe eg eae , 
* a. sinale visible card aan all informa- emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 
tion on each member. cover, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical — ; , <a oe oe . 
aie someles wih ant Gand. ~ ae pin dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 
; at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon alae atin ; pill 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles ; containing complete Acme Visible ( ‘joke eubeue When ee 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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{See page 14] 





